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The Editor’s Uneasy Chair 





With this issue this journal ends its seventh 
(sabbatical) year. The year 1959 has been an en- 
riching one. With contributions on varied subjects 
from wide geographical areas, and of quality, the 
journal assuredly has had a fruitful 


End of 
sabbatical you. 

So has the editor. He spent the 
year in the best sabbatical tradition, Not resting: 
that is good use of a sabbatical year when the pro- 
fessor needs rest, but properly it is for growth 
rather than mere recuperation. The editor has had 
time for reading and reflection becoming to, and 
indeed necessary for, an editor. He has shared 
the best experience and thinking of many others, 
not only of colleagues and seminar and workshop 
students, but of authors as revealed in their writ- 
ings for the journal. He took a “Journal Sabbati- 
cal Journey” during which he traversed twenty- 
nine states, visited eight cities, and conferred with 
individuals and groups on interests of the journal. 
Looking back over the year, he could readily relax 
in a mood of content, meditating on the successes 
of the journal he edits. 

But complacency is inappropriate to “the edi- 
tor’s uneasy chair.”” The occupant must have some- 
thing to fret about, and he finds it in the subscrip- 
tion list. Though it steadily grows, not only na- 
tionally but internationally, and shows no trend 
except upward, the tempo of increase is too slow 
to please a zealous editor, If this journal has 
friends—and it certainly has—let them know, 
each and all, that the editor wants this journal to 
reach more readers. He wishes every subscriber 
and reader would become a promoter, If each one 
would get a couple of friends or colleagues to 
become new subscribers, the effect on the sub- 
scription list would be wonderful. 

Another ardent editorial wish for 
heeders. The pages of the journal abound in in- 
formation about college and university teaching 
and in stimulating ideas which we need not agree 
with but need to think about. Do readers really 
work on the ideas? Do habits of thought and of 


is more 


action sweep us along and push aside new ideas | 


and challenges that, if heeded, would make for 
improvement? The real wish of the editor, of 
course, is not merely to get the journal’s message 
into the hands of more readers but into the class- 
rooms where they teach, 
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The Teacher in the Learning Group 


Teaching-learning is a human 
transaction involving dynamic 
interrelationships of teacher, 
learner, and learning group. 
The target of education 
change and growth in the in- 
dividual and his behavior, and 
thus in his worlds. These are 
the basic concepts developed in 
a notable article in “Adult Ed- 
ucation” by the director of the Division of Adult 
Education, National Education Association, The 
article somewhat adapted is here presented by per- 
mission of author and original publisher. The 
author (A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Illinois) has contrib- 
uted to numerous educational journals and has ful- 
filled educational missions for the federal govern- 
ment, Ford Foundation, and N.E.A. It is a valued 
privilege to present his interpretation of teaching- 
learning in context. 


1S 





By LELAND P. BRADFORD 


Recess is a human relational problem. The 
teaching-learning transaction includes teacher, 
learner, and learning group. Each has its forces 
and impact on the learning outcome for the indi- 
viduals. The class group is not merely an econom- 
ical way of teaching. It should be at the heart of 
the learning process. Group impact and influence 
on its members can be a powerful force toward 
learning and toward supporting the learning 
process. 

Learning is not a matter of filling a void with 
information. It is a process of internal organiza- 
tion of a complex of thought patterns, percep- 
tions, assumptions, attitudes, feelings, and skills, 
and of successfully testing this reorganization in 
relation to problems of living. The teacher works 
with a learning group. Good teacher-group rela- 
tions are certainly as important as good teacher- 
student relations. 

The teacher’s ability in group leadership and 
membership has much to do with the learning of 
the individual students in the class group, His 
emotional, motivational, perceptual, and attitudinal 
systems, and his awareness of them and their 
consequences for learning and change are import- 
ant forces in effective teaching-learning. 

Research into the dynamics of group behavior 
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indicates how powerful group forces are in group 
and individual productivity. Some groups have the 
task of making machine parts, others of reaching 
decisions, and still others of increasing the learn- 
ing of their members. In all instances, for the 
group to be successful, attention must be given to 
helping the group form, organize, grow, and keep 
in good repair. Just as the leaders in work groups 
should assume responsibility for encouraging the 
growth and maintenance of the work group, so 
should the teacher of the learning group. 

As teachers recognize emotional aspects of 
group behavior, individual anxieties and hidden 
motives, interpersonal threats and competition, 
problems of relations to leadership and author- 
ity, factors of individual involvement in groups, 
they will be better able to help classes become 
groups where the group task is individual learning 
and where group forces of cohesion are exerted 
on the learning of each individual. 

Group forces, inevitably present in all group 
situations, often work against the teacher and 
against learning. The class group bands together 
against the teacher to reduce learning because the 
teacher did not know how to develop an effective 
learning group where members helped members 
and where morale was high. 

How many teachers fail to encourage, or even 
allow, learners to help educate each other? If 
teachers were able to create learning groups in 
which member influenced and helped member, 
learning results would be far greater. Educators 
are just beginning to realize the powerful forces 
present in groups which could measurably in- 
crease individual learning and change. Research 
in group dynamics in many university centers 
and experimentation with applied group dynamics 
carried out by the National Training Laboratories 
have much to offer an expanding teaching-learning 
theory.’ 

The teaching-learning transaction has seven 
aspects: (1) what the learner brings (in addition 
to ignorance and abilities), (2) what the teacher 
(helper) brings (in addition to subject knowl- 
edge), (3) the setting in which the learning and 
change take place, (4) the interaction process, (5) 
the conditions necessary for learning and change, 
(6) the maintenance of change and utilization of 
learning in the life of the learner, (7) the estab- 
lishment of the process of continued learning. 
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WHAT THE LEARNER BRINGS 

What, for example, are the learner’s percep- 
tions about the need for learning and change? 
How deep is his dissatisfaction with his present 
situation? How acutely, to use an analogy, does 
he feel pain? Are external pressures to learn and 
change reacted to but not really accepted intern- 
ally? Where is the balance between desire for and 
resistance to learning and change? 

What implicit theory about learning drawn 
from a variety of past experiences does the learner 
bring? If his concept is built around hearing lec- 
tures, reading, being quizzed, he will feel uneasy 
with and resist a learning process which more 
deeply involves him. If his concept of learning 
keeps him a passive recipient he will fail to enter 
into an effective learning transaction. Perhaps the 
first major task of the teaching-learning transac- 
tion is to help the learner learn different ways of 
learning. 

What are the learner’s perceptions about the 
potentials for learning in himself, the teacher 
and the learning situation? Does he perceive the 
learning as abstract and irrelevant to his needs? 
Does he perceive the teacher as capable of under- 
standing and helping him? To what extent does 
he even recognize the kinds of help he would most 
appreciate as well as most need? Does he feel ac- 
ceptance or rejection from the teacher and the 
group? Does he have security in the learning sit- 
uation and the learning group? 

Inevitably each person enters a change situa- 
tion with actual or latent concerns and anxieties. 
To learn poses unknown possibilities. To change 
raises images of potential failure, discomfort, 
pain. What threats to self-image are present as 
the individual opens himself up to consideration 
of present inadequacies in knowledge or behavior. 
We all recall what fears and anxieties we can 
have in learning a new language or a different 
course in mathematics. 

Each person has a perceptual screen filtering 
out or distorting communication to him. Informa- 
tion too threatening for him to accept is blocked 
out or interpreted in such a way as to pose less of 
a threat. Adults, particularly, have self-images 
more resistant to the subordinating role of accept- 
ing knowledge from others. What information 
about personal performance does the learner 


accept or reject? 

How much does he pigeon-hole knowledge, or 
turn it into abstractions, thus removing or modi- 
fying its threat to his self-image? To what extent 


does he maintain the ability of verbal recall but 
reject internalization into being and behaving? 
Does he have sufficient acceptance of himself 
as he is to accept need for improvement? 

Motivation, perceptions, anxieties, all influence 
and affect the teaching learning transaction. Self- 
perceived threats to the learner as a person be- 
come real blocks to learning. 

Venturing into the unknown means leaving 
the tried and sure and safe, unsatisfactory as it 
may be. Resistance to leaving the safe, but at the 
same time wanting the new, frequently causes the 
learner to prefer the kind of presentation of 
knowledge which can be copied and recalled but 
never internalized, rather than a deeper process 
of learning involved in a program of change, Stu- 
dents frequently encourage more passive but less 
effective methods of learning and, by their satis- 
faction in being protected from important learn- 
ing, reward teachers foi ineffective teaching and 


thus perpetuate poor teaching. 
Each learner brings to the learning situation 
his skills, or lack of skills, in group membership. 
vely with 

others in a group situation, it is difficult for him 
to enter into the human transaction of learning. 


If he lacks the ability to work effectively 
f¢ 


Inadequate ability to listen or interact with 
others makes it less possible for him to learn from 
the learning group, thus increasing his tensions 
and anxieties about himself, decreasing his satis- 
faction with the learning transaction, and very 
likely increasing his resistance to learning. 

Because the learner 1s one part of the human 
transaction of teaching-learning, his motivational, 
perceptual, emotional, and attitudinal systems are 
very important factors in how he approaches 
learning and change and how open he is to them. 
It is the total individual, not just his mind, that 
comes to the learning experience. When only part 
of him is understood and approached, all of him 
is not reached, and learning does not get very 
deeply into him and his actions. 

The emerging field of social science is begin- 
ning to contribute much to our total understand- 
ing of the process of learning and changing, From 
psychiatry and clinical psychology comes knowl- 
edge of individual anxieties and concerns. From 
social psychology and sociology comes knowledge 
about resistance to change and the process of 
changing. From psychology comes knowledge of 
motivation and perception. Teachers need to util- 
ize such knowledge in broadening and improving 
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THE TEACHER IN THE LEARNING GROUP 
understanding of the teaching-learning trans- 
action. 

WHat THE TEACHER BRINGS 

The teacher, like the learner, brings far more 
to the teaching-learning situation than a knowl- 
edge of the subject, skill in organizing and pre- 
senting material, or ability to test for recall. 

First, he brings a certain degree of awareness 
or lack of awareness that the teaching-learning 
process is basically a delicate human transaction 
requiring skill and sensitivity in human relations. 

The effective teacher’s role is that of engag- 
ing in a relationship with the learner and the 
learning group in which the learners and the 
teacher together go through the process of diag- 
nosis of change needs and blocks, of seeking and 
analyzing relevant information from _ outside 
sources and from the interaction of the learning 
group, of experimenting in new pathways of 
thought and behavior, and of planning for use 
of new behavior. 

The teacher’s role of helping in the complex 
process of learning and change, however, is based 
upon a set of human relationships precariously 
established with the learner and the learning 
group. These relationships are always precarious 
because of the anxieties of the learner, the threat 
of the teacher as a judge and expert, and the 
mixed feeling held by the learner about his 
dependency on the teacher. The teacher needs to 
be aware of the importance of these human rela- 
tionships, sensitive to changes in them, and adept 
at repairing them. 

Second, the teacher as a partner in the trans- 
action of learning needs to be aware of his own 
needs and motivations, and of their consequences 
to the learning process. To what extent do his 
needs to control people, to maintain dependency 
upon himself, or to seek love and affection, dis- 
tort and disturb his helper function and the learn- 
ing transaction? To what extent does his fear of 
hostility develop repression in the learner so that 
healthy conflict as a basis of learning is lacking? 

To what extent does his fear of relationship 
keep the learner at arm’s length and 
thus reduce the possibility of an effective teach- 
ing-learning transaction? (This does not mean 
the other extreme of having to make himself love 
the learner, Rather it means the ability to enter 
planfully into a human transaction without need 
for either rejection or over acceptance.) Knowing 
one’s Own motivations and their possible conse- 


with people 
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quences on others better enables one to keep mo- 
tivations under direction and control. 

Third, the teacher brings an ability, or lack 
of ability, to accept the learner as a persun. Ac- 
ceptance means ability to respect and listen to the 
other and to separate the person from unliked 
parts of his behavior. The physician who, hating 
disease, also hates and rejects the person who has 
the disease, is not an effective doctor. Yet teach- 
ers frequently are not aware that they reject 
learners because of lack of knowledge, abilities, 
or effectiveness in relating to them. Acceptance 
does not mean approval of the present status of 
being and behaving of the learner. It rather marks 
the basic point from which the teacher tries to 
enter into a helping relationship. 

THE SETTING 

Revealing thoughts and behavior and accept- 
ing reactions about them take place effectively 
only when the atmosphere or climate in the learn- 
ing group and the teaching-learning transaction is 
one which reduces threat and defensiveness and 
which also provides emotional support while the 
learner is undergoing the difficult 
changing patterns of thought and behavior. 

The teacher has the important responsibility 


process of 


of helping to create a climate conducive to learn- 
ing. It is crucial that the teacher help the group 
create this climate. The temptation to the teacher 
is to attempt to supply, himself, all the under- 
standing and support necessary for each learner. 
This keeps the learner in the bondage of emo- 
tional dependency on the teacher. 

If the climate is built by the group, with en- 
couragement and from the teacher, 
the individual learner can accept emotional sup- 
port interdependently, rather than dependently, 
because he is contributing to the group support 


assistance 


given to other members. 

It is a false assumption, more common in 
secondary and higher than in elementary educa- 
tion, that the mature person doesn’t need sensitive 
teacher-student relationships or group support. 
Fortunately many adult educators have discovered 
the fallacies in this assumption and have come to 
realize the importance of developing a supportive 
climate that reduces resistance to learning. 

With the interaction process basic in learning, 
the actual interventions of teachers and learners, 
and. the them, critical im- 
portance. 

What are the consequences, for example, of 
action or lack of action by the teacher on shift- 


response to are of 
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ing the balances of motivation of the learner? 
What are the consequences in increasing or de- 
creasing a feeling of support or of changing the 
perceptions of the learner? What are the con- 
sequences for the helping relationship between 
teacher and learner? Does any particular action 
create over-dependency on the teacher ? 

It is unfortunate that there is a dearth of 
studies dealing with the effect of teacher inter- 
vention on the learning process. 

If the interaction process is basic to learning, 
then experience in the area of consultation and 
therapy, and research in the social science fields 
of social and clinical psychology are important to 
a full development of a learning theory. Recent 
work on human relations training carried on by 
the various group development laboratories has 
been exploring the area of teacher intervention in 
the interaction process. Experience in clinical psy- 
chology is highly relevant to this area. Finally, 
recent studies in social psychology on the process 
of change and the function of helping with change 
have importance.® 


THE INTERACTION PROCESS 

The interaction process is basically a network 
of interactions taking place in a group setting. 
Teacher interaction with one student may be 
heard in many different ways and with different 
consequences by others. Praise or reward to one 
student may be heard as punishment to another 
because he was not selected for reward. To the 
learner, interactions of support and reaction from 
the group may be more valuable or more readily 
acceptable than from the teacher. 

The teacher needs to be aware of the conse- 
quences of any interaction on all members of the 
learning group and on the group itself. Does an 
interaction designed to give needed knowledge to 
one learner create greater unhealthy dependency 
on the teacher by other group members ? 

The interaction process has two basic pur- 
poses: first, to establish and maintain relation- 
ships which reduce anxieties and defensiveness in 
the learner and help him open up for learning, and 
second, to bring about learning and change. 


THE CONDITIONS NECESSARY 

Learning and change take place most effec- 
tively only when certain conditions are present, 
making it possible for the learner to enter into a 
process of diagnosis, experimentation, informa- 
tion finding, generalization, practice and applica- 


tion leading toward learning, growth, and change. 
These conditions will be merely outlined here. 


1. Revealing thoughts, feelings, behavior. Until the 
thoughts, feelings, and behavior needing change are 
brought to the surface for the individual and made 
public to those helping him (in formal learning situa- 
tions, the teacher and other members of the learning 
group), there is little likelihood of learning or change. 
Buried, they are blurred and indistinct for the learner, 
covered by misperceptions of adequacy, anxieties, 
defensiveness. Surfaced, they can be examined by 
learner, teacher, and learning group in the light of 
greater reality. 

Until thoughts and behavior are revealed and ex- 
posed, there is little that the learner or his helpers 
can take hold of to bring about improvement or 
change. 

The basis for reorganization, and thus for learning, 
is diagnosis of inadequacy. Such diagnosis should be 
made collaboratively by the learner and those helping 
him. It is ineffectual for someone else to make the 
diagnosis for the learner—a frequent fault in edu- 
cation. 

The diagnosis is never simply that of general in- 
adequacy. It should include motivations, desires, anxi- 
eties, defensiveness, insecurities, perceptions. In com- 
bination they create the normal ambivalences found in 
learning and change. 

Diagnosis depends on having adequate data. Sur- 
facing or revealing the thought, feeling, and behavior 
patterns of the learner provides a common experience 
for learner, teacher, and learning group to make pos- 
sible a collaborative diagnosis. 


i 


Seeking reactions to revealed ideas and behavior. Re- 
vealing inner thoughts, attitudes, behavior without 
securing accurate and acceptable reactions from the 
teacher and learning group, from additional sources 
of information, or from self would be without much 
value. We do not learn by doing only. We learn by 
doing under conditions in which relevant, accurate, and 
acceptable reactions which we are able to use get 
through to us. 

Increasingly, it is clear that the concept of feed- 
back has important meaning for the educational pro- 
cess. Information following exposure which recognizes 
the individual’s perceptual system and which has for 
its purpose development rather than destruction is 
the heart of learning. Feedback must be clearly and 
completely heard. Here is where the human relation- 
ship aspect of teaching-learning perhaps has greatest 
importance. 

In an executive development program recently, one 
member told the group in various ways that he saw 
himself as a warm-hearted person who liked people 
and who was a democratic executive. His recital of 
his problems of apathy, irresponsibility and lack of 
creativity in his immediate subordinates revealed him 
as fearful and hostile toward people and certainly 
autocratic in his management. 

Lectures or discussions about good executive be- 
havior would have been heard by this man as referr- 
ing to himself. Only as his behavior was revealed to 
himself and to other members of the learning group, 
and as he gradually received helpful feedback reactions 
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THE TEACHER IN THE LEARNING GROUP 


enabling him to correct his perceptions of himself and 
ultimately some of his behavior, did real learning and 
change take place. 


3. Information seeking and receiving. Knowledge from 
a variety of sources is vital to the learning process. 
Some comes from the analysis of the learning situa- 
tion, some from immediate reactions of teacher and 
peers, some from experimentation and research results, 
some from past experiences of the individual and 
others, and some from the wide wisdom and vast ex- 
perience of the past. 

Knowledge-giving as a factor of learning, how- 
ever, has attributes and consequences, all of which 
need much further exploration. The first is timing. 
Like a road map which is useless to the person who 
has made no decision to take a trip, information is 
often presented in teaching situations before the in- 
dividual has made any personal decision about learn- 
ing and change. Teachers need constantly to realize 
that attendance in a learning group does not necessar- 
ily mean commitment to the process of learning and 
change. 


4. Experimentation and practice with new ways of think- 
ing and doing. Knowledge which remains basically 
outside the being and doing of the individual is likely 
to become compartmentalized. Learning tends not to 
become a basic part of the being and doing of the 
individual until he has had opportunity to try out in 
practice situations new possibilities for thinking and 
doing. Experimentation and practice are important 
conditions in the total process of teaching-learning. 


Application of change into the learning situation of 
the individual. Application of learning and change in 
the life of the individual is a far more difficult task 
than initial learning and change in a protected learn- 
ing situation. Unless the teacher and the learning 
group give time and attention to individual problems 
of internalizing and using learning, regression and 
loss of the learning are likely. 


on 


These conditions need much further explora- 
tion and research in terms of completeness, relative 
importance, and integration, In various sections 
of the social sciences, some exploration is present. 
New research on feedback, or information theory, 
has immediate value for an enlarged concept of 
teaching-learning. The various approaches to 
counseling and therapy have developed experience 
in the area of establishing receptive climates, Re- 
search in human relations training has stressed 
the integration of these conditions and methods 
of training for application. Social psychology and 
sociology have worked on the problem of helping 
to apply and maintain change. 


MAINTENANCE OF CHANGE 

Education has long recognized the importance 
of transfer of learning. Too frequently such 
transfer has meant only the application of prin- 
ciples to new situations. This has ignored many 
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of the problems of resistance to putting change 

into practice in the individual and in his worlds. 

The problem of maintenance of change and 
utilization of learning have both emotional and 
cognitive aspects. The learner’s motivations to 
maintain change in thought and behavior must be 
sufficiently strong to overcome his own hesitations 
and the forces in his environment pushing against 
change. 

Many a summer school program has inspired 
teachers to want to improve teaching practices, 
only to find resistance among colleagues, students, 
and parents back in the school system. Change, 
to be maintained, must be well rooted in the in- 
dividual and well supported by forces in his ex- 
ternal worlds. 

Efforts must be made during the process of 
formal teaching-learning to prepare for the prob- 
lem of maintenance. A number of helping steps 
can be taken at that time. 

1. Help needs to be given to the learner in diagnosing 
forces of resistance to change, and support for change 
likely to be found in himself and his environment. 
Basically he needs help in locating and building sup- 
ports in his internal and external worlds to maintain 
new learning and change. 


bo 


Help needs to be given to the learner in assessing his 
own potential strengths and weaknesses in terms of 
support for change. 

3. Help should be given the learner in planning how to 
re-establish himself in his outside worlds (after leav- 
ing the teaching-learning situation). A few years ago 
the author helped a team from Europe to develop 
skills in human relations training. It became clear, as 
the three-month training program came to an end, that 
their first and most crucial task back home was to 
gain reacceptance as Europeans. If they were seen as 
Americanized, any efforts to maintain changes in 
themselves and introduce changes in their situations 
would meet with strong resistances from those around 
them. Each person needs a foundation from which to 
encourage change in himself and his situations. Learn- 
ing which totally removes such a foundation will not 
lead to continuing change. 

4. Help needs to be given in planning how to create 

supports away from the learning situation. Supports 

for change in the learning situation must be matched 
by supports in the back-home situation. 


CONTINUING LEARNING 

Help needs to be given the individual to de- 
velop a continuing system of learning. Methods 
of experimentation and analysis can be taught 
which will encourage the person to continue to 
learn from a variety of experiences. 

Only recently has systematic thought been 
given in the social sciences to the problem of 
maintenance of change. Lewin’s earlier concept 
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Ngee cam APPROACH! to general education cur- 
rently being used at Boston University Jun- 
ior College consists in having groups of students 
discuss and plan ideal societies. Developed over 
a four-year-period by members of the Junior Col- 
lege’s division of literature, art, and philosophy, 
it is based upon the assumptions that utopian dis- 
cussion and planning will challenge students to 
integrate various subjects in the two-year core 


curriculum, will encourage students to propose 


ethical solutions on a large scale to practical prob- 
lems facing them in the world of today, and will 
offer students training in the kind of thinking 
needed for effective citizenship in a dynamic and 
democratic society. 

The Utopia Project, as it is called, is under- 
taken by all sophomores during their last semester 
at the Junior College. Each section of approxi- 
mately twenty-five students is divided into four 
or five discussion groups, collectively supervised 
by an instructor and individually guided by a 
student coordinator and a syllabus. Each group 
is responsible for constructing a utopia by the 
end of the term. Faculty teams, representing the 
various areas of instruction, give each student 
group an oral examination on its utopia. 

Instructors concerned with the project can 
assume that sophomores are already conversant 
with and adept at using discussion methods. In 
most courses there is usually only one lecture per 
week, given to all sections of either freshmen or 
sophomores, for three small discussion sections 
per week. Early in the freshman year, students 
receive instruction in the basic discussion tech- 
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of the unfreezing-freezing-unfreezing-freezing 
cycle of change has had important implications in 
recent research.* The National Training Labora- 
tories’ efforts to develop methods for training 
change agents and of planning for back-home ap- 
plication of learning represent another area of 
experience and research. 

Work in sociology as well as in social psy- 
chology has analyzed problems of change in rela- 
tion to social system. 

The teaching-learning process should endeavor 
to help the learner learn how to learn more effect- 
ively so that more of his experiences can lead to- 
ward learning and change. 

As individuals learn to use scientific methods 
of experimentation, observation, and analysis in 
daily decision-making and problem-solving, in- 
stead of stereotypes, perceptual distortions, and 
closed eyes and ears, learning and changing from 
experiences can more likely become a continual 
process. 

As individual learners 
through an effective teacher-learner transaction, 
of their own anxieties and resistance to learning, 


become more aware, 
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they may be able to reduce them more frequently 
and thus enhance learning and change. 

As individual learners become more accepting 
of themselves and gain more internal security, 
they will become less defensive and more able to 
perceive accurately and to use reactions to their 
thought and behavior patterns. 

In brief, a basic purpose of education in all 
teaching-learning situations’ is first to help the 
individual learner open himself up for learning 
by being able to bring his problems and needs for 
learning to the surface, and to listen and accept 
relevant reactions about his problems and_be- 
havior. The second purpose is to help the learner 
gain methods of experimenting, analyzing and 
utilizing experience and knowledge resulting from 
daily problem-solving. 

1 National Training Laboratories, Explorations in Human Re- 


lations Training, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 
1953. 

2 Gibb, J. R. Factors Producing Defensive Behavior in Groups, 
Annual Technical Report, Human Relations Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 1955. 

8 Bradford, L. P. “Toward a Philosopliy of Adult Education.” 
Adult Education, Winter 1957. 

*Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 
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niques to be used in every course. As time passes 
and students get used to these techniques, in- 
structors vary them to fit the content, purpose, 
and composition of sections. Often the instruc- 
tor serves as director of group discussion ; some- 
times a student will be appointed or elected to do 
so. Occasionally student panels are the center of 
discussion. Some instructors begin sections by 
having a number of “buzz” groups discuss a 
specific topic before throwing open the discussion 
to the whole group. 

The entire faculty of the Junior College is 
dedicated to the use of discussion in and out of 
When the students come to the last six 
weeks of their study they are fully prepared to 
work on their own in small, independent groups 
to accomplish the goal of constructing a utopia. 
While the instructor is in the classroom to direct 
and clarify the project, in general he does not take 
an active part in the several discussion groups 
which meet for the rest .of the term in different 
parts of the classroom. Each room is equipped 
with movable chairs and tables. 


class. 


Instructors also may assume that the discus- 
sions will not take place in an intellectual vacuum. 
In the sophomore course in Literature, Art, and 
Philosophy, students have been studying the phil- 
osophies men live by—from Sophistic relativism 
to Deweyian naturalism. They have read a num- 
ber of classics from utopian literature ranging 
from Plato’s Republic to Skinner’s Walden Two. 
In the other required courses of the curriculum— 
Communications, Social Relations, Science, and 
Psychology and Guidance—they have studied and 
analyzed the achievements and problems of con- 
temporary civilization. Thus, when students come 
to write their utopias they may draw on a con- 
siderable fund of knowledge derived from a two- 
year program stressing basic knowledge, critical 
thinking, and creative speculation. 

In the lists of questions comprising the major 
part of the Utopia Project Syllabus students find 
questions classified under certain broad categories 
such as “Politics and Utopia.” They soon find 
however, that to decide on answers to almost any 
one of the questions they must draw on informa- 
tion gained in several areas of the first and second 
year of general education. When they are con- 
cerned with “Economics and Utopia,” “Politics 
and Utopia,” and “Human Relations and Utopia” 
they might expect to find most help from material 
discussed in Social Relations; yet they will also 
find it necessary to go to relevant material in the 


syllabus and texts used in Psychology and Guid- 
ance, For discussions of “Art and Utopia,” the 
chief source of information will probably be their 
course in Literature, Art, and Philosophy, though 
here again they will find interrelations with other 
areas, notably with Social Relations when they 
discuss the role art institutions play in the good 
society. Discussions of “Science and Utopia” will 
depend at almost every point on what they have 
learned in the Science course, but here again they 
find that in order to reach decisions as to the 
social and moral implications of science in utopia 
they must draw on knowledge gained in Litera- 
ture, Art, and Philosophy, and in other areas. 


By way of illustration, a brief account of 
“Science and Utopia” based on the Utopia Pro- 
ject Syllabus will be given: 

First, the topic “Science and Utopia” is discussed in 
the historical context of utopian literature. Here one can 
trace the human reactions to scientific enterprises from 
optimism to pessimism and back again. Francis Bacon’s 
New Atlantis (1624) with its glowing account of a scien- 
tifically controlled utopia complete with airplanes, sub- 
marines, microphones, and telephones is viewed as a fore- 
runner of Edward Bellamy’s nineteenth century dream, 
expressed in Looking Backward, of a mechanized, scien- 
tifically regimented industrial army which would solve 
man’s economic and social problems. For contrast, stu- 
dents have read the work of one of Bellamy’s contemp- 
oraries, Samuel Butler, and know that in the satirical 
utopia, Erewhon, industry and invention were outlawed 
when machines proved to be masters of men rather than 
vice versa. They also know that in our own time George 
Orwell has expressed in 1984 the growing fear that 
science, misused, can rob the individual of his privacy 
and freedom and can make him a mere instrument of a 
totalitarian, malevolent regime. Further, that Aldous 
Huxley, taking a different tack, has pointed out in Brave 
New World (also required reading) that even if science 
were to bring about a utopia of peace, prosperity, and 
plenty, it might prove to be a sterile paradise for which 
man might have to sacrifice love for sensuous gratifica- 
tion, painful creativity for peace of mind, and individual 
freedom for security. But, to counter-balance such con- 
temporary pessimistic appraisals of scientific “progress,” 
students also must consider the views of B. F. Skinner, 
psychologist and author of Walden Two, who urges that 
human nature and culture can be changed for the better 
through socially oriented scientific techniques; that such 
techniques and the power that goes with them do not 
inevitably get appropriated for selfish purposes; and that 
a scientifically controlled society will not necessarily lead 
to excessive uniformity or degrade man or strip him of 
human dignity. (Skinner himself is sufficiently interested 
in the Utopia Project to come from Harvard each year 
to address the assembled Junior College sophomores.) 

With this background of utopian speculation, the stu- 
dents approach the questions which are asked of them 
in the syllabus: questions concerning the relationship 
between science and religion; questions related to the 
results and possibilities of scientific research; questions 
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P Nyets APPROACH to general education cur- 
rently being used at Boston University Jun- 
ior College consists in having groups of students 
discuss and plan ideal societies. Developed over 
a four-year-period by members of the Junior Col- 
lege’s division of literature, art, and philosophy, 
it is based upon the assumptions that utopian dis- 
cussion and planning will challenge students to 
integrate various subjects in the two-year core 
curriculum, will encourage students to propose 


ethical solutions on a large scale to practical prob- 
lems facing them in the world of today, and will 
offer students training in the kind of thinking 
needed for effective citizenship in a dynamic and 
democratic society. 

The Utopia Project, as it is called, is under- 
taken by all sophomores during their last semester 
at the Junior College. Each section of approxi- 
mately twenty-five students is divided into four 
or five discussion groups, collectively supervised 
by an instructor and individually guided by a 
student coordinator and a syllabus, Each group 
s responsible for constructing a utopia by the 
end of the term. Faculty teams, representing the 
various areas of instruction, give each student 


group an oral examination on its utopia. 
Instructors concerned with the project can 
assume that sophomores are already conversant 
with and adept at using discussion methods. In 
most courses thére is usually only one lecture per 
week, given to all sections of either freshmen or 
sophomores, for three small discussion sections 
per week. Early in the freshman year, students 
receive instruction in the basic discussion tech- 
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of the wunfreezing-freezing-unfreezing-freezing 
cycle of change has had important implications in 
recent research.t The National Training Labora- 
tories’ efforts to develop methods for training 
change agents and of planning for back-home ap- 
plication of learning represent another area of 
experience and research. 

Work in sociology as well as in social psy- 
chology has analyzed problems of change in rela- 
tion to social system. 

The teaching-learning process should endeavor 
to help the learner learn how to learn more effect- 
of his experiences can lead to- 
change. 
learn to use scientific methods 


ively so that more 
ward learning and 

As individuals 
of experimentation, observation, and analysis in 
daily decision-making and problem-solving, in- 
stead of stereotypes, perceptual distortions, and 
closed eyes and ears, learning and changing from 
experiences can more likely become a continual 
process. 

As_ individual 
through an effective teacher-learner transaction, 
of their own anxieties and resistance to learning, 


learners become more aware, 
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they may be able to reduce them more frequently 
and thus enhance learning and change. 

As individual learners become more accepting 
of themselves and gain more internal security, 
they will become less defensive and more able to 
perceive accurately and to use reactions to their 
thought and behavior patterns. 

In brief, a basic purpose of education in all 
teaching-learning situations is first to help the 
individual learner open himself up for learning 
by being able to bring his problems and needs for 
learning to the surface, and to listen and accept 
relevant reactions about his problems and_be- 
havior. The second purpose is to help the learner 
gain methods of experimenting, analyzing and 
utilizing experience and knowledge resulting from 
daily problem-solving. 

1 National Training Laboratories, Explorations in Human Re- 
—— Training, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 

2 Gibb, J. R. Factors Producing Defensive Behavior in Groups, 
Annual Technical Report, Human Relations Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 1955. 

%’ Bradford, L. P. ‘Toward a Philosophy of Adult Education.” 
Adult Education, Winter 1957. 


Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 
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niques to be used in every course. As time passes 
and students get used to these techniques, in- 
structors vary them to fit the content, purpose, 
and composition of sections, Often the instruc- 
tor serves as director of group discussion; some- 
times a student will be appointed or elected to do 
so. Occasionally student panels are the center of 
discussion. Some instructors begin sections by 
having a number of “buzz” groups discuss a 
specific topic before throwing open the discussion 
to the whole group. 

The entire faculty of the Junior College is 
dedicated to the use of discussion in and out of 
class. When the students come to the last six 
weeks of their study they are fully prepared to 
work on their own in small, independent groups 
to accomplish the goal of constructing a utopia. 
While the instructor is in the classroom to direct 
and clarify the project, in general he does not take 
an active part in the several discussion groups 
which meet for the rest of the term in different 
parts of the classroom. Each room is equipped 
with movable chairs and tables. 

Instructors also may assume that the discus- 
sions will not take place in an intellectual vacuum. 
In the sophomore course in Literature, Art, and 
Philosophy, students have been studying the phil- 
osophies men live by—from Sophistic relativism 
to Deweyian naturalism, They have read a num- 
ber of classics from utopian literature ranging 
from Plato’s Republic to Skinner’s Walden Two. 
In the other required courses of the curriculum— 
Communications, Social Relations, Science, and 
Psychology and Guidance—they have studied and 
analyzed the achievements and problems of con- 
temporary civilization. Thus, when students come 
to write their utopias they may draw on a con- 
siderable fund of knowledge derived from a two- 
year program stressing basic knowledge, critical 
thinking, and creative speculation. 

In the lists of questions comprising the major 
part of the Utopia Project Syllabus students find 
questions classified under certain broad categories 
such as “Politics and Utopia.” They soon find 
however, that to decide on answers to almost any 
one of the questions they must draw on informa- 
tion gained in several areas of the first and second 
year of general education. When they are con- 
cerned with “Economics and Utopia,’ “Politics 
and Utopia,” and “Human Relations and Utopia” 
they might expect to find most help from material 
discussed in Social Relations; yet they will also 
find it necessary to go to relevant material in the 





syllabus and texts used in Psychology and Guid- 
ance, For discussions of “Art and Utopia,” the 
chief source of information will probably be their 
course in Literature, Art, and Philosophy, though 
here again they will find interrelations with other 
areas, notably with Social Relations when they 
discuss the role art institutions play in the good 
society. Discussions of “Science and Utopia” will 
depend at almost every point on what they have 
learned in the Science course, but here again they 
find that in order to reach decisions as to the 
social and moral implications of science in utopia 
they must draw on knowledge gained in Litera- 
ture, Art, and Philosophy, and in other areas. 


3y way of illustration, a brief account of 
“Science and Utopia” based on the Utopia Pro- 
ject Syllabus will be given: 

First, the topic “Science and Utopia” is discussed in 
the historical context of utopian literature. Here one can 
trace the human reactions to scientific enterprises from 
optimism to pessimism and back again. Francis Bacon’s 
New Atlantis (1624) with its glowing account of a scien- 
tifically controlled utopia complete with airplanes, sub- 
marines, microphones, and telephones is viewed as a fore- 
runner of Edward Bellamy’s nineteenth century dream, 
expressed in Looking Backward, of a mechanized, scien- 
tifically regimented industrial army which would solve 
man’s economic and social problems. For contrast, stu- 
dents have read the work of one of Bellamy’s contemp- 
oraries, Samuel Butler, and know that in the satirical 
utopia, Erewhon, industry and invention were outlawed 
when machines proved to be masters of men rather than 
vice versa. They also know that in our own time George 
Orwell has expressed in 1984 the growing fear that 
science, misused, can rob the individual of his privacy 
and freedom and can make him a mere instrument of a 
totalitarian, malevolent regime. Further, that Aldous 
Huxley, taking a different tack, has pointed out in Brave 
New World (also required reading) that even if science 
were to bring about a utopia of peace, prosperity, and 
plenty, it might prove to be a sterile paradise for which 
man might have to sacrifice love for sensuous gratifica- 
tion, painful creativity for peace of mind, and individual 
freedom for security. But, to counter-balance such con- 
temporary pessimistic appraisals of scientific “progress,” 
students also must consider the views of B. F. Skinner, 
psychologist and author of Walden Two, who urges that 
human nature and culture can be changed for the better 
through socially oriented scientific techniques; that such 
techniques and the power that goes with them do not 
inevitably get appropriated for selfish purposes; and that 
a scientifically controlled society will not necessarily lead 
to excessive uniformity or degrade man or strip him of 
human dignity. (Skinner himself is sufficiently interested 
in the Utopia Project to come from Harvard each year 
to address the assembled Junior College sophomores. ) 

With this background of utopian speculation, the stu- 
dents approach the questions which are asked of them 
in the syllabus: questions concerning the relationship 
between science and religion; questions related to the 
results and possibilities of scientific research; questions 
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concerning science and warfare, science and education, 
science and international relations, and, most important, 
science and survival. Obviously, such questions are of 
crucial relevance to citizens of today. In answering them, 
students, as citizens of tomorrow, will be determining 
their scientific opinions and thus ultimately, at least to 


some degree, determining the fate of the world in a scien- 


tific age. 


These are some of the questions which are formulated 
in the syllabus for the consideration of students: 

1. Has science had an impact on your ideal society? Is your 

way of life affected by mechanization? What, if any, tech- 

nological developments, scientific discoveries, and techniques 
were important in bringing about your ideal standard of 
living? 

Would the ordinary citizen in your utopia hold a “vitalis- 

tic’ or “mechanistic” view of man’s origin, nature, and 

destiny? Would this view conform with the conception of 
man’s origin, nature, and destiny which might be taught 
by the religion(s) of your utopia? 

3. What is the status of scientific research in your society? 
If science has significance in your society, is the empha- 
sis on fundamental and/or applied research? How would 
research be subsidized? 

4. Does science serve your ideal society in protecting and 
defending the country in wartime and in preserving secur- 
ity in peacetime? In case of war, are any types of warfare 
outlawed? How? In time of peace, how are potentially 
destructive materials and resources handled? 

5. What is the role of science in feeding, sheltering, and 
clothing the existing population of your utopia? If over- 
population presented itself as a problem in your society, 
what would be the role of science in the solution of this 
problem? 

6. How well informed would the average citizen be about 
science in your utopia? Where and how would he get his 
information? Would he use scientific methods in solving 
everyday problems? What would be his attitude toward 
scientists and scientific research? 

7. Are potential ———— selected and trained in your utopia? 
What is the role of the scientist in your utopia? What, if 
any, is his moral responsibility for the use and application 
of his research? 


N 


In the scores of student utopias written since 
the Utopia Project was initiated, one would ex- 
pect to find, and indeed does find, a variety of 
answers given to all these and other questions. 
Students envisage all kinds of ideal societies, from 
anti-scientific, individualistic, pastoral utopias in 
which the farmer’s family is the central unit, to 
highly collectivized, super-regimented utopias 
ruled by Ubermenschen scientists who control 
human attitudes and behavior merely by pushing 
appropriate “reactor-buttons.” Perhaps the im- 
portant thing is not the specific answers given by 
students to the questions—for even the experts 
fail notoriously in finding adequate answers to 
them—but to get students to be aware of the ques- 
tions themselves, to view alternative answers to 


them as live options, and to become excited and 


involved in discussing possible and sometimes 
feasible answers to them. 

The project encourages and necessitates dis- 
cussion at a number of levels. At the informative 
level, discussion takes place between the instructor 
and representatives of a utopia group who may 
ask for information or for clarification of pro- 
cedure outside of or within the group; at the 
informal level, it takes place among members of 
groups outside of their groups’ formal meetings; 
at the democratic level, it takes place among in- 
dividuals within a group during regularly sched- 
uled meetings; and, finally, at the evaluative level, 
it takes place between members of a utopia group 
and members of a faculty team at the oral exam- 
ination when utopia group members present and 
defend their utopias. 

By the end of the last semester of their gen- 
eral education, most students have experienced 
the cumulative effect of discussion at so many 
levels. The project continues to be used because 
the faculty is convinced that its overall effects 
are favorable. Students develop a respect and en- 
thusiasm for discussion methods. Obstacles, pit- 
falls, and frustrations concomitant to many dis- 
satisfactions, and 
goals won by compromise Think- 
ing itself is viewed from a new perspective, as 
exploration rather than excavation. Students be- 
come more aware of the relationship of theory to 
practice. They begin to see that ideas can be valu- 
able instruments with which to operate upon ex- 
perience to transform it “nearer to the heart’s 
desire.” Perhaps most important of all is the 
humility which some students gain when they real- 
ize that if agreement and decision are so difficult 
to reach on the small group level, how infinitely 
more difficult it must be to reach them on the in- 
ternational level. 

From the teacher’s point of view, if the Utopia 
Project has accomplished nothing more, it has im- 
proved and revitalized student discussions to the 
point where often the teacher devoted to discus- 
sion can almost feel that he is already teaching in 
a classroom in utopia. “Are there any questions?” 
is no longer the teacher’s dullest question. 


cussions are offset by rewards, 
persuasion. 
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Cultivating Creative Resources 


The author of the following article had written 
papers on economic topics and had fifteen years 
of teaching and research experience in six Ameri- 
can universities. He held a B.S. degree with dis- 
tinction from Hautes Etudes Industrielles et Com- 
mercials and degrees of M.B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
from Harvard. The present article reports a crea- 
tive way of developing creativity. Dr. Tao died 
April 11 of this year. 


By ALFRED M. TAO 


ye ORDER TO MOTIVATE the students’ potential 
creativity, the instructor should arrange his 
lecture in such a way as to facilitate the students’ 
understanding and stimulate their interest. Until 
the students are really interested in and appreciate 
the materials of a course, their creativity poten- 
tial will be diffused and will not produce any con- 
crete results. Some instructors begin their lectures 
with a practical problem, in order to focus their 
students’ attention upon unknowns and challenge 
their mind to the possible solutions. As exper- 
iences have indicated, any teaching program which 
is designed to promote the students’ creative 
thinking usually generates a vivid spirit of respon- 
siveness, expressiveness, and inspiration, and the 
air of monotony and weariness either declines or 
disappears. 

Stimulation of curiosity is the second step of 
creative teaching. Unless a student is curious, he 
will not waste his time in examining carefully 
many interesting physical and mental phenomena. 
Many people might have seen how the steam of 
boiling water pushes up the pot cover; James 
Watt happened to be the first one who was curious 
about the phenomenon and later discovered the 
steam power. Sometimes the answer to a phenom- 
enon is beyond or behind the surface, and one 
will not be able to see it until he spends a con- 
siderable amount of time for search and research. 
Curiosity is a motive power. It motivates people 
to undertake many difficult tasks with or without 
reward. They do the jobs, because they are inter- 
ested in them and consider the time they spend 
worth while. In order to stimulate curiosity, an 
instructor should remind his students about the 
limitations of certain concepts or methods pre- 
sented and encourage them to discover something 
better. A description of the history of develop- 
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ment of a certain product, or a comparison of the 
old with the new will help develop students’ curio- 
sity. 

Cultivation of imagination is the third step of 
creative teaching. Frequently, imagination may be 
the result of curiosity and subsequent studies, and 
may constitute the prerequisite of creativity. Per- 
haps imagination is something not easy to culti- 
vate. A student who has a good imagination may 
not know how to express it. If the instructor has 
an inclination to say no or to discourage, his 
students may express something not clear, and 
some of their constructive imaginations may be 
destroyed. Therefore, communication between the 
instructor and his students may become an im- 
portant problem in creative teaching. In order to 
remove the barriers of communication, the in- 
structor should learn first to listen and then to 
comment. If he does not understand a student’s 
expression, he should try to analyze it and classify 
it into possibilities, and ask his student to choose 
one which is closest to the latter’s imagination. 
Private consultation will improve the channel of 
communication. It is the writer’s belief that priv- 
ate consultations are a most suitable means for 
promoting creative thinking, since many students 
may have different patterns of thinking and em- 
phasis because of their backgrounds and experi- 
ences. 

The last step of creative teaching is to test 
the imagination and see if it is a valid one. There 
are many methods available, such as experimen- 
tation, application, and other scientific and math- 
ematic methods. Most college instructors are well 
trained to handle testing work. 


Spee TEACHING usually involves a great 
deal of time and patience, but the quantity of 
knowledge that the students have learned from 
creative teaching may not be as substantial as from 
the traditional lecturing method. The results of 
creative teaching may, however, be priceless, The 
students who have had creative training may be 
in a position to create new knowledge and skills 
superior to what they have learned. While the 
nation is challenging Russia for scientific superior- 
ity, these creative resources may contribute a great 
deal to our final victory. Unfortunately, both the 
governmental and institutional authorities have 
neglected the importance of creative teaching. In 
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comparison with labor, farmer, and certain busi- 
ness groups, teachers have been obliged to give 
up their posts in order to seek more remunerative 
professions. Traditionally, most institutions em- 
phasize publication too much. With publication, a 
college instructor can get not only academic recog- 
nition, but also promotion and raises, whereas in 
creative teaching he may put in more effort but 
still gain nothing. In order to stimulate creative 
teaching, a change in the governmental and insti- 
tutional attitude and policy is almost a necessity. 

When I taught elementary statistics for the 
first time, I experienced not only disappointments 
but also problems which I had never anticipated. 
It was only through continuous work and effort 
that I began to gain cooperation from my stu- 
dents. It was an interesting trial for me, and | 
learned a great deal from it. 

In my class of forty-six students, I found no 
one sitting in the front rows. They were crowded 
in the back seats, staring at me, motionless and 
voiceless. In spite of my encouragement, they were 
not enthusiastic in asking questions, nor were they 
interested in discussion. The results of the mid- 
quarter examination were very poor. There were 
28 I’’s and D’s, 16 C’s, 2 B’s, and no A’s. There 
must be something wrong, I said to myself. In 
the hallway, I stopped three of my students and 
asked them how did they like statistics. “No, we 
don’t like it at all,” was the reply. “It is the 
toughest course in the department, and we don’t 
know mathematics well.” After interviewing many 
other students, I began to realize that most of my 
students probably had an unnecessary fear of 
statistics, because of their possible bad experience 
in mathematics. If I could make them feel re- 
laxed and gain some confidence in themselves, the 
situation should change for the better. 

Next morning, I made a special announce- 
ment: I asked my students to come to my office 
for their bluebooks, and offered to coach them 
privately one by one and if they could make better 
grades next time, I would forget about their mid- 
quarter grades. My private consultation with stu- 
dents proved to be useful to me. They understood 
practically nothing of my lectures. The definitions, 
terminology, and formulas which I used had 
caused a great deal of confusion in their minds. 
Whenever there was something they did not un- 
derstand they just tried to memorize it, and once 
the examination was over forgot about it entirely. 
In order to facilitate their understanding, stimu- 
late their interest, and gain their confidence, | 


decided to postpone introducing definitions and 
technical terms and to concentrate upon basic ideas 
in statistics. Gradually they began to have some 
faith in me and participated in discussion whole- 
heartedly. Sometimes they insisted upon express- 
ing their ideas in their own words, and I naturally 
urged them to do so. In order to make my con- 
sultation more effective, I prepared a file of cards, 
one for each student. On the card, I entered the 
strong points, weak points, problems, and progress 
of the particular student, and had the card ready 
before I talked to any student. The private and 
informal contact and discussion made it possible 
for my students to discuss their problems freely 
and render my service useful to them. The con- 
siderable time I spent on them was not wasted. 
They all showed improvement. Forty-five out of 
the forty-six students successfully passed the final 
examination, and six of them got A. 

When I taught the same course again the next 
quarter, I had my teaching materials all reorgan 
ized and the schedule redesigned. For the first 
two weeks | talked only on my outline of the 
course in the simplest words and in language 
familiar to my students. I held back details for 
later discussion. I began my lecture with a prac- 
tical problem and talked briefly concerning meth- 
ods of collection, preparation, and presentation 
of data. Then I switched to a comparative dis- 
cussion of absolute and relative numbers. I put 
emphasis on relative numbers, because they meas- 
ure the relationship of several factors, and a good 
knowledge of the past and present relationships 
could help them forecast the future. In order to 
help my students understand the meanings and 
relationships of frequency distribution, averages, 
and dispersion, I made a demonstration which 
used the distribution of their ages as data, and 
compared the pattern of the distribution of this 
class with my other section. The average ages of 
the students of the two sections happened to be 
approximately equal, but the variation of the other 
section was higher, because of the presence of 
more veteran students. I asked my students whe- 
ther the two classes were entirely identical and 
whether the instructor would experience the same 
problems in teaching these two different classes. 
To my surprise, quite a few of them said no. They 
thought that the variations in ages might indicate 
variations in interest and problems. They thought 
that the veteran students would be less alert but 
more responsible than the teenagers. Because they 
understood relative numbers and dispersion, they 
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CULTIVATING CREATIVE RESOURCES 


had no trouble with standard deviation and co- 
efficient of variation. Because they appreciated the 
major differences between absolute and relative 
numbers, they had but little difficulty in perceiv- 
ing the meaning of probability as relative fre- 
quency distribution for the long run, the measure- 
ment of a given area under the normal curve as 
a percentage of its total, and the conversion from 
absolute number to probability with standard devi- 
ation as the common denominator. We spent two 
hours on sampling and determination of sampling 
errors, and they told me they understood all right. 
The introduction of my outlines had taken a 
little longer than three weeks, but the time we 
spent on the outlines was certainly worth while. 
Most of my students had learned consciously and 
unconsciously the basic ideas or essence of the 
course. They might not be able to express it, but 
they did understand it. They had no trouble in 
reading the book themselves, and explaining cer- 
tain paragraphs to me in their own words clearly 
and simply. For the rest of class meetings, we 
usually spent twenty-five minutes on lecture and 
the rest of the time on problems and discussion. 
I did avail myself of the opportunity to teach them 
the knowledge and skill in analyzing problems and 
designing proper solutions. They were very en- 
thusiastic in the analysis of problems and in the 
suggestion of solutions. They were also very alert 
to any little errors I made on the blackboard. 
One morning I got a telephone call from a 
businessman who informed me that two of my 
students had applied to him for jobs. I confirmed 
their status in my class and asked how he liked 
them. “Very much,” was the reply. “I have just 
given them an examination designed by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, and they 
did well. One gets 87 and the other 85. We are 
going to use both of them.’ The next day, the 
boys came back to see me. “What a strange exam- 
ination,” they said. “They asked us when we see 
the sun and moon at the same time. What does 
this question have to do with statistics?’ “How 
did you answer the question?” I asked. “We 
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thought the only possibility would be the time 
when the earth travels at a slope that it is not be- 
tween the sun and the moon. We believe that is the 
only time you can see them together,” they con- 
cluded. 

I was happy that the little training I gave to 
my students had helped them pass an examination 
for a job. Evidently they had benefited from the 
teaching program I designed for them. They had 
learned to appreciate the essence of statistics, ac- 
quire skill in analyzing problems and in working 
out solutions with their own minds. My flexible 
program which was designed to train their minds 
had helped them work out a pretty logical solu- 
tion to a problem outside their field of studies. 


T SEEMS TO ME that a college instructor has a 
I great deal to contribute to cultivating the crea- 
tive resources for our nation. He is capable of di- 
recting the natural talents of his students into con- 
structive channels, of cultivating the creative po- 
tential of those students who need additional at- 
tention and guidance. He makes every effort to 
encourage his students to think about possible log- 
ical solutions to interesting problems, more effi- 
cient methods to accomplish certain projects, and 
more valid laws or principles to govern certain 
physical or natural phenomena, in order to further 
more wonderful inventions and discoveries. He 
teaches also methods of testing imagination in 
order to determine whether his students’ imagina- 
tions are valid. 

When I had an opportunity to teach elementary 
statistics, I did try to put my ideas concerning 
creative teaching into practice. Because of time 
limitation, I completed only the preliminary stage. 
I was quite successful in stimulating my students’ 
interest in and appreciation of the materials they 
originally disliked. I was happy that two of my 
students were able to apply the analytical skill 
which they learned from me to problems outside 
their field of studies. I have reason to believe that 
an instructor has a great deal to contribute to cul- 
tivating creative resources for our nation. 








Teaching Prospective Managers 


Those who train small busi- 
ness executives must go to the 
roots of teaching and learn 
what “teaching” is all about. 
The author of the following 
article not only analyzes the 
objectives of management edu- 
cation but incisively shows 
what the teaching process must 
involve, Published evidence is 
not lacking that Dr. Swanish’s teaching produces 
results. Students who really learn the ground 
rules go out and operate business on a level of in- 
creased effectiveness. All of us, whatever we teach, 
can get value from what he tells us about teaching. 





By PETER T. SWANISH 
NTEREST in education of the small 


I executive grows from day to day. Federal gov- 
ernment money is currently employed to spread 
such interest and to translate it into ‘courses’ in, 
among other places, universities and colleges. If 
we add the stern fact that survival of small busi- 
ness is inseparable from ‘know why’ and from 
continuous advancement in the use of ‘know how,’ 
it becomes clear why it is sensible, before the 
deluge of courses comes, to ask: (a) what are the 
objectives of management education, (b) under 
what conditions does learning take place, and (c) 
what kind of guidance and direction of the powers 
of the student to get along educationally, what 
methods, will jead to the realization of the objec- 
tives of education for management of small busi- 
ness? Unless the questions are asked and the 
answers known, courses in small business man- 
agement education will come to a dead end. 


business 


OBJECTIVES OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

The generalization theory of transfer is that 
transfer depends on the extent to which initial 
learning has included principles capable of wide 
application. To identify as objectives the major 
principles, generalizations, and methods of think- 
ing which can be applied in management decision 
is legitimate. Through management education the 
mind can be strengthened to think reflectively, to 
keep out of the backwaters of twisted thought 
(learning to spot fallacies is a large part of learn- 
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ing to think cogently) ; to use knowledge of quan- 
titative analysis; to analyze and to predict; to 
understand communication of others; to assume 
leadership functions in groups; to learn from ex- 
perience and to develop methodological ability ; 
and to get thinking out of ruts. 

Education for business management, ‘large’ or 
‘small,’ must encompass knowledge of principles 
and their use for “he who knows that he knows, 
but does not, is like he who plows and plows, but 
In the skill of knowledge utilization 
lie the roots of logical decision. 

A business executive’s knowledge, like all 
knowledge, ‘s little knowledge—not enough or 
good enough .n a world in which the appearance 
of the ‘new’ is always at the expense of the ‘old.’ 
Management creates or it liquidates! 

To advance, and no one can remain in business 
by standing still, the executive requires knowl- 
edge that helps him acquire more knowledge to 
use to solve the problems of tomorrow; to make 
‘predictive’ decisions and to make wise use of 
the negative counsel of the past. The executive 
needs knowledge that makes the expansion of 
knowledge possible. Such knowledge is knowl- 
edge of principles, for without principles ‘right’ 
questions never get asked and ‘right’ decisions 
never get made. 

Knowledge of facts rusts. Knowledge of prin- 
ciples lasts, “The really useful training yields 
comprehension of a few general principles with 
a thorough grounding in the way they apply to a 
variety of concrete details. In subsequent practice 
the man will have forgotten your particular de- 
tails; but he will remember by an unconscious 
common sense how to apply principles to immedi- 
ate circumstances.”! Transfer depends on the ex- 
tent to which learning has included principles or 
values of wide application. 


sows not.” 


GUIDING THE LEARNER 

The summary that follows is one of principles 
that have experimental support and appear to be 
acceptable to the various psychologies of learning. 

Laws of learning answer two fundamental 
questions: (1) Under what conditions does learn- 
ing take place? (2) What is the basic or essential 
process of learning? Unless we know the answers 
and use the knowledge, education for manage- 


i ALN. Whitehead, Aims of “ducation. 
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TEACHING PROSPECTIVE MANAGERS 


ment never starts. The guidance and direction of 
the powers of the student to get along education- 
ally must therefore (a) focalize the objectives of 
small business management and (b) see that the 
laws of learning work. Between these lines lies 
hidden the hint that one not trained to teach, one 
whose ‘regular’ vocation does not involve him in 
continuous association with objectives, learning 
principles, and the guidance and direction of the 
powers of the student to get along educationally, 
is at best a fifth wheel on the wagon of the kind 
of teaching the realization of management educa- 
cation objectives as here defined demands. 

Principle I. To be effective learning must be 
purposive. The business executive must 
clear and practicable relationship between his 
goals and what he is asked to learn. In terms of 
conceptual structure, management is an ‘intellec- 
tualized vocation’ in which ‘right’ decision follows 
from the intelligent use of principles and exper- 
ience in decision making. 


see a 


To illustrate why learning would follow from 
the operation of this principle, suppose that the 
purpose is student understanding of a principle, 
say, the principle that ‘for decision making, the 
cost that is important will be different from the 
actual costs as reported in the books of account.’ 
The concepts, ‘opportunity,’ ‘fixed,’ and ‘variable’ 
cost, not in the books of account, emerge. Cost 
thought reorientation becomes necessary. 

The practicableness between the principle the 
student is asked to learn (to make the ‘right’ de- 
cision, the cost concept used must be tailored to 
fit the economic shape of the decision) and the 
‘right,’ the ‘predictive’ decision, appears almost at 
the very moment that the executive begins to re- 
classify, delete, etc., the general and administra- 
tive, selling, and manufacturing expenses in his 
own financial statements into ‘fixed’ and ‘vari- 
able’ expenses ; as soon as he calculates the ‘break- 
even’ point and turns to the prediction of costs 
and profits at different levels of operation. Opera- 
tion on ‘real life’ financial statements turns into a 
self-propulsive activity that leads to the develop- 
ment of ability to make ‘right’ decisions. The re- 
lation between the latter, the executive’s goal, and 
what he is asked to do assumes a bank balance sig- 
nificance. 

From Herbart we learn that telling isn’t teach- 
ing and that listening isn’t learning. To tell a 
group of executives that logical solution of a 
problem starts with the recognition of the prob- 
lem, followed by a search for facts, followed by 
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classification for purposes of determination of 
identities, to a tentative judgment, and then to 
verification and generalization, is verbalization 
not education or training, Learning would follow 
only when the executive started with a problem 
of his own, followed the methodology of the sci- 
entist step by step, solved the problem and under- 
stood how true conclusions follow from thought 
without passion. “In creation only is there vivid 
insight into the properties of the object produced.” 

Principle II. The small business executive 
learns from activity on problems of policy, plan- 
ning, organization, coordination, control, direc- 
tion and motivation—grist in management's mill. 
“The intellect is perfected not by knowledge, but 
by activity,” said Aristotle. 

The small business executive wants to know 
and ‘do’ with what he learns. Passage from poten- 
tiality to actuality is by way of activity. Aquinas 
observed that learning “is the process of self- 
activity, self-direction, and _ self-realization of 
man’s highest potentialities. Extrinsic agents, 
teachers, textbooks, and the whole range of social 
tradition are merely the conditions of its develop- 
ment.” Self-education is real education. 

Education for small business management is 
education for an ‘intellectualized vocation.’ Con- 
cepts, values, understanding, and attitude must 
be transformed into decision-making skill in a 
comparatively short period of time. Project ac- 
tivity that resembles or is the ‘real life’ manage- 
ment problem situation accelerates the transfor- 
mation. 

Principle III. The small business executive is 
most apt to use those ‘learnings’ he sees sense in, 
those related to problems he must solve. To ‘tell’ 
the executive that ‘the basic problem of inventory 
management is to have the right quantity of stock 
on hand’ is mere sound creation. If, however, the 
executive is shown ‘how’ and then constructs a 
table from the facts present in his own inventory 
problem situation, say, out of the Economic 
Order Quantity formula, from which that quan- 
tity which results in the lowest total costs can be 
determined, he will learn, The formula gives him 
a model he can use, one which he will use to re- 
duce the costs of inventory. 

Principle IV. The small business executive 
tends to repeat the successful responses, say, re- 
duction in inventory cost. A selective process 
takes place in which the executive tends to repeat 
responses that lead to success in a situation, have 
tended to satisfy motivating conditions, have re- 








“Sincorship” 


Censorship is right now a hot 
issue. Should literature be cen- 
sored? Who should do the cen- 
soring? Would we entrust cen- 
sorship to the untrained? If 
censors were to be trained, 
how would they be trained? 
These questions are considered 
by a university instructor who 
has taught creative writing at 
the University of Idaho, now teaches English and 
writing at Colorado State University, and has 
published essays in half a dozen national journals 
and poetry in “Saturday Review,’ New York 
newspapers, and “Voices.” 





By L. W. MICHAELSON 


N SEPTEMBER 19, 1956, the Capital Times of 
Madison reported in its news columns that 
druggists throughout the state of Wisconsin had 
decided not only to censor literature themselves, 
but to encourage a kind of hit or miss censorship 
among their patrons by posting the following 


notice near their pocket book and magazine 
stands. 
ATTENTION PARENTS AND CUSTOMERS. 
THE PHARMACISTS OF WISCONSIN 


PLEDGE THEIR COOPERATION TO PROHIBIT 
THE SALE OF OBSCENE LITERATURE IN 
DRUGSTORES. OCCASIONALLY SOME OBJEC- 
TIONABLE MATERIAL MAY BE _ OVER- 
LOOKED. THEREFORE . PLEASE CALL 
OUR ATTENTION TO ANY ITEM YOU THINK 
OBJECTIONABLE. IT WILL BE REMOVED 
IMMEDIATELY AND ITS SALE _ DISCON- 
TINUED. 


According to Jennings Murphy, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical the 
group which instituted the action, this sign still 
remains on display in some Wisconsin drugstores 
and the group has “taken no action as an associ- 
ation to withdraw the signs.” 

Happily, for freedom of the press, Wisconsin 
drugstore patrons apparently refrained from re- 
sponding to this invitation to become public cen- 
sors, for as Murphy reports to a 


Association, 


query from 
this writer: “Very few persons commented on 
our plan to the individual pharmacist. Very few 
persons requested our members to remove a maga- 
zine from their racks.” 

Granted that literary censorship, like the poor, 
will very likely always be with us, and granted 
too that some of it conceivably might be under- 
standable or beneficial, depending upon one’s 
point of view; however, as long as society feels 
a periodic need for censorship, or a periodic need 
for redefining the term “obscene,” then society, to 
protect itself, perhaps should provide for the 
training of skilled censors. We can’t always trust 
to luck that drugstore patrons, et al., will be apa- 
thetic in such matters. 

Censorship, organized and unorganized, has a 
history as long as literature itself. It takes little 
imagination to envision an ancient Greek mother 
sheltering her children from a public recitation of 
Homer’s Odyssey on the grounds that Ulysses’ ad- 
venture with the one-eyed giant, Polyphemus, 
gave her youngsters nightmares, or the hero’s stay 
on the isle of Circe introduced her son to adul- 
tery. Parental censorship, of course, is a field 





Teaching Prospective Managers—continued 
lieved most tension, and have been perceived as 
means to the desired end. 

Principle V. Learning is creative. It involves 
intelligent interpretation in a problem situation 
and the choice of a correct response among many 
alternatives. Learning is a remaking of knowledge 
rather than an additive collection of isolated facts, 
a creative synthesis into a new organization of all 
knowledge and experience of the learner. 
SUMMARY 

Methodology is procedure to facilitate pattern 
formation in the small business executive—the 
way the executive carries into action what he has 


learned, If he hasn’t changed; if he is the same 
trial-and-error, rule-of-thumb decision maker, in- 
sensible to change, and reacts the same as before, 
he hasn’t learned. He will remain all these ‘things’ 
unless management education has its roots in laws 
of learning. If it is rooted in the laws of learning, 
the executive will learn. He will possess a knowl- 
edge of principles and of their use, develop de- 
cision-making skill, emerge with an attitude that 
sees in ‘reflective’ thinking a way of ‘right’ de- 
cision, and he will command facts that he did not 
command before. He will have been educated to 
educate himself. 
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“SINCORSHIP” 


unto itself. Criticism of such activities, perhaps 
an invasion of family privacy, will not be con- 
sidered here. 

Public censorship goes in cycles, and for the 
most part literature has survived these periodic 
waves of indignation by the trained or untrained; 
men fall in love, decide to kiss and tell; men at- 
tracted to crime and villainy are inclined to 
write about this, too. Readers, apparently, will al- 
ways be found who derive vicarious pleasure 
from these accounts; censors, apparently, will al- 
ways be found who, from sometimes the highest 
motives, derive satisfaction from limiting the 
pleasures or knowledge of others. 

Underlying almost all literary censorship is 
the general belief that books are apt to give the 
young and impressionable ideas they never would 
get on their own, a belief that seems to discount 
entirely “back-alley” learning, or ideas encount- 
ered via direct observation and example. 

Fortunately censorship, and thoughts on cen- 
sorship, through the centuries have usually been 
(Star Chamber days of the Stuarts excepted) on 
a fairly high level of competence. That is to say, 
starting with Plato’s remarks on the poet in The 
Republic, skipping on to Gosson’s School of 
Abuse (1579), and then to Jeremy Collier’s Short 
View of the Immorality of the English Stage 
(1698), we have had remarks on censorship by 
people who were, if not uniformly brilliant, at 
least quite articulate. We could feel fairly safe 
that with an Olympian mentality such as Plato’s, 
his remarks might well be worth pondering over, 
if not acting upon. Stephen Gosson, himself, was 
a satirist and playwright, not a very good one to 
be sure, but at least he was familiar with the 
problems of the writing trade. Collier was a 
clergyman, and had considerable schooling plus 
some skill in the use of words. 

Today, however, we find many untrained 
people who somehow manage to get themselves 
into positions wherein they can pass on to the 
public their rather shaky literary judgments. Cer- 
tainly then, in the Twentieth century, a school 
for censorship is in order. We can’t continue to 
trust to fate that literary censorship will fall into 
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the hands of an articulate Plato or a supreme 
court judge as capable as the one who in 1934 
ruled on the publication and sale of Joyce’s 
Ulysses, or in more recent times (October 3, 
1957), a judge as erudite and capable as San 
Francisco's municipal court judge Clayton Horn. 
Horn, in ruling on obscenity charges placed 
against Allen Gilsberg’s Howl and Other Poems, 
stated that “ unless the book is entirely 
lacking in social importance it cannot be held 
obscene.” 

Thus our need is for trained people who can 
tell with some authority and assurance when a 
book does or does not have “social importance.” 
A doctor’s degree in the field of humanities, plus 
advanced studies in English law, journalism, 
social psychology, sociology, and anthropology, 
should be the very minimum educational require- 
ments for the job of public censor. 

Then, too, the very act of establishing an 
official school of public censorship will require us 
to examine our motives, our cultural philosophy, 
and our basic values—a healthy activity in itself. 
After such examination it can be hoped that we 
might be too embarrassed to continue. Literature, 
after all, is but a mirror of life and reality; thus 
a school for censors can only lead, logically, to a 
school for the censorship of human behavior and 
reality itself, no mean task. 

But if this school of ours is finally established, 
then every community will have the opportunity 
to hire say, a board of five highly trained gradu- 
ates, who will then advise the local judge, politic- 
ian, pharmacist, or religious leader, in regard to 
what book is, or what book is not obscene, etc., 
taking into account such factors as the work as an 
artistic whole, the work in its relation to a Puri- 
tan-orientated community, the work in its possible 
relation to a decadent or a Bohemian community, 
the work in its relation to a whole gamut of socio- 
logical and economic forces that do not readily 
meet this untrained eye. 

Very likely our school for censors will never 
crank out a Plato, or even a Gosson, but society 
will be a step ahead, to be sure, of the Wisconsir 
drugstore variety of “sincorship.”’ 








Engineering Alumni Describe Their Teachers 


Undergraduates appraising 
their teachers have the ad- 
vantage of recent impressions 
Alumni have the advantage of 
perspective. A few years ago 
some thirty graduate students 
in this journal described their 
favorite teachers as seen in 
perspective. Now a professor 
of English (A.B., Drew; A.M., 
Ed.D., Columbia) summarizes the opinion of two 
hundred engineering graduates of the traits that 
make for effectiveness and ineffectiveness in col- 
lege and univerity teaching. The author taught 
four years in high school, was in the army from 
1942 till separated as captain in 1946, and since 
then has been on the faculty of Newark College of 
Engineering. He has a record of professional and 
civic service, some notable awards, and a bibliog- 
raphy of published articles in a wide variety of 
national journals. 


By HERMAN A. ESTRIN 


I cessful and unsuccessful instructors, two hun- 
dred alumni of Newark College of Engineering 
(Newark, New Jersey) were asked the following 
question: Since you have been graduated from 
college for at least five years, what are the charac- 





N A SURVEY to learn the characteristics of suc- 


teristics of your most effective teacher ? 

The composite of traits which in the opinion 
of the alumni marks a successful instructor is the 
following : 

1 A thorough knowledge of and interest in his 
subject. Engineering alumni overwhelmingly 
stated that the instructor in scientific and tech- 
nical subjects must have this trai‘ 

2 Experience in teaching. The 
alumni stated, should have a variety in meth- 


ing, the 


ods and in the presentation of material. A suc- 
cessful instructor should have a genuine de- 
sire to instruct students. 

Ability to arouse enthusiasm, which should 


Ww 


have warmth and sincerity. 

An understanding of and an interest in stu- 
dents as people, patience, cooperativeness, and 
intellectual honesty. Successful teachers must 
have a sense of humor and a fairness to all 
students. 

Kffectiveness of expression, pleasant personal- 
ity, and a wholesome outlook on life. 
Friendliness and a sensitivity of and a respect 
for students and their ideas and thoughts. 

An ability to explain, ability and willingness 
to answer questions, an all-round intelligence, 
and in his position. 
Ability to convey ideas clearly and concisely ; 
and an ability to explain and present the ma- 
terial so that-students can easily follow, under- 
stand, and remember the subject matter; and 
availability for consultation with students. 
Correlation of subject matter with present- 
day events and living. 

Personal characteristics such as courtesy, neat- 


N 


a professional pride 


(o0) 


ness, tact, humanness, dignity, and diligence. 


As for characteristics of an ineffective teacher, 
the engineering alumni listed the following: 

1 Instructors who do not know their subject mat- 
ter and do not plan their courses thoroughly 
and systemically. 

Those who do not explain the material clearly, 
who lack variety in presentation of material, 
who oversimplify and do not challenge or stim- 
ulate the class, who are dull and boring. 

The alumni resented the instructors who are 
sarcastic, talk down to them, belittle them, and 


show disrespect for students. 


Ww 





Volume VIII Begins 


With the next issue, Winter 1960, this journal will begin its eighth year. The 


issue will be devoted especially to the EvALUATION OF TEACHING-LEARNING 


: the 


evaluation of aims, of procedures, and of outcomes. Articles will include “The 


Evaluative Point of View’ by Ordway Tead and “Teaching, Learning, 


and 


Evaluation” by Paul L. Dressel. There will be reviews and notations on a dozen 
new books including a new book by Frederick Mayer. Editorial: “What Is All 


This Worth?” 
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L-ditorial— 


“The Flight of Song” 


NE WINTER MORNING | was making my 
O way toward Rockefeller Memorial 
chapel of the University of Chicago. Though 
in a city of millions I was alone. Snow was 
falling, shutting me in, muffling sound, Sud- 
denly the carillon burst forth 
in the cadences of a hymn. 
Soon I was as it were in a 
vast company. Across the 
quadrangles | marched with 
the multitudes who down 
through the ages had joined 
in singing that hymn. The 
experience lingers more 
vividly than the worship | 








shared in the beautiful To fill up his life, starve my 
would—knowing like David. But David's 


chapel. It set me along a own soul, I 


train of thought about teach- which 
ing and learning. I know that 
perfect. 


As the bells pealed 
through the snowstorm, so 
does the cultural heritage of 
man, through the teaching-learning process, 
reach into the lives of us all. It has been said 
that we are all in some degree like Helen 
Keller before Anne Sullivan wrought in her 
a teaching-learning miracle. Psychologically 
half blind, deaf, dumb, we are led by teach- 
ing and learning into light and music and 
communication, into the cultured life. 

So with our students. How do we think 
of them? Do we feel concern about befogged 
purposelessness? Or contempt? Do we see 
the “hopeless” one, as David saw Saul, 
“drear and stark, blind and dumb”? Do we 
respond to the call to rouse him back to life? 
In order to “raise him from sorrow” would 
we “grow poor”? We not seldom refer to the 
meagerness of our salaries: do we not en- 
dure our poverty in order to teach? Are we 
perhaps at the very threshold of greatness? 
A teacher ready to “starve his own soul” for 
his students can know, with David, that his 
service is perfect! 

It is profitable to reread Browning’s 
poem with the teacher cast in the role of 


[cc See the Student— 


David and the student in the role of Saul. 
The story is an extreme instance, and hence 
readily grasped, of what takes place in vary- 
ing degree in all teaching-learning, And 
Saul’s reawakening is only half the story. 
David, who drew upon 
every resource of his being 
I would help ‘° help Saul, was himself 
him, but can- transformed: “the whole 
not, the wishes earth was awakened.” There 
fall through. we find teaching’s supreme 


Could I wrestle perquisite. The more a 


to raise him 
from. sorrow, 
grow poor to 
enrich, 


teacher contributes to the 

growth of the student the 

greater his own growth. 
rue, we are not singers 


_, song stands for whatever 
my service 18 we as teachers are masters 
Alanis tren of. We know our subjects, 
Browning's “Sav.” we have skill in teaching, 

just as David knew his harp 
and song, And the most important element 
in David’s performance was his sincere con- 
cern for Saul. In our teaching, our knowl- 
edge and skill must be good, but more im- 
portant is our interest in our students. 

A poet has warned, “If the heart be brass, 
what boots the art of exorcising wrong?” 
What boots the art of teaching if the spirit 
of the teaching—of the teacher—be not 
warm? As though by the third law of 
motion, warmth that flows from the teacher 
will turn back, by equal and opposite re- 
action, to warm again the heart of the 
teacher. 

As Orpheus for his sweet singing had 
his love again, so the teacher, in the measure 
of his teaching, gives and gains new life. 
Teaching, like music, is significant, not for 
what it conveys but for what it arouses—in 
the student and in the teacher himself. The 
flight of song, like the flow of mercy, is two 
way: it blesses not only him who hears but 
him who sings. The teacher fires the lives 
of his students and is himself inspired. 
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Teaching Music Fundamentals to the 


Beginning College Student 


Music, basic in both ancient 
and medieval education, is still 
an indispensable element in the 
curriculum of college and uni- 
versity, for all students regard- 
less of major. A teacher of 
music in college who has now 
become a college dean (B.A., 
Washington; M.A., Ed.D., 
Stanford) describes a funce- 
tional course in music fundamentals for college 
freshmen. Reflecting the philosophy and practices 
of the Julliard School, the article shows that the 
greatest teacher of music is music. Could other 
disciplines profit from a rethinking like that which 
music has received? 





By FREDERICK C. KINTZER 

An announcement in the spring of 1947 
heralded a change in the teaching of music funda- 
mentals or theory in American colleges and uni- 
versities. The statement emanating from the office 
of William Schuman, President of Julliard School 
of Music (New York), revealed plans for a 
drastic revision of the curriculum of that institu- 
tion. The major changes involved the teaching of 
music theory. The announcement criticized con- 
ventional methods on the grounds that they have 
not given students a true and practical knowledge 
of musical literature. In the new system, the 
theory department was to be replaced by a de 
partment of Music Literature and Materials. 

Specifically, the old arrangement of teaching 
music theory through isolated treatment of key- 
board harmony, ear training and sight singing, 
dictation, and harmony was to be abandoned. In 
its place, a single functional class was organized 
whose aim was a knowledge of the technics and 
styles of typical composers in the various periods 
of music history, Instead of using unrelated tech 
nics and exercises, the new method used music lit- 
erature to relate the study of fundamentals di- 
rectly with musical performance. For example, 
“sight singing” meant actual experience in choral 
groups, thus giving the student an extensive 
knowledge of choral literature. Advanced students 
were required to master the technicalities of their 
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own major areas, and to become acquainted with 
the repertoire of their performing instrument. 
Thus the emphasis was placed upon the meaning- 
ful study of music based on the study of great 
works of music literature. 

In a word, it was proposed to abandon the 
presentation of technical devices as ends in them- 
selves. The theoretical approach to music theory 
which heretofore had little relationship to the per- 
formance of music now was superceded by learn- 
ing through actual contact with music itself. To 
this end, an increasing number of schools are 
turning their attentions to a basic musicianship 
course which is so essential to a functional cur- 
riculum. 

The idea of reorganization in the presentation 
of music fundamentals had been evolving in the 
minds of many American music educators. Neil 
M. Daniels, writing in the Music Educators Jour- 
nal, remarked that: 

The venerable course title harmony is becoming a label 
for a great assortment of learnings and activities. In 
order to make harmony ‘functional’ ear training in the 
form of sight singing and dictation was introduced. Like- 
wise, practice in composition, keyboard harmony, and 
analysis of scores were brought into play because they 
helped to relate the subject matter to musical realities 
Finally the correlation of these subjects and activities 
with the general history of music is creeping into the 
teaching of harmony. In short, the harmony course is 
becoming a course in music appreciation as well as a 


course in certain well defined skills and techniques in the 
manipulation of rhythmic and tonal concept. . . . The 
traditional 
shaping.1 


harmony course is undergoing a vast re- 


The following statement by Dr. Daniels con- 
cerning the teaching of harmony and counterpoint 
further characterizes the thinking of the years im- 
mediately preceding and following the Second 
World War: 
What is of value in strict counterpoint, plus important 
aspects of harmonic (free) counterpoint, should be taught 
with harmony . Counterpoint and Harmony cannot be 
thought of apart from one another. Even in strict 
counterpoint one must think of the vertical relations of 
the melodic lines. Harmony and counterpoint are just 
different ways of viewing tone relations and should be 
taught together in that sense.? 

1 Neil M. Daniels, “The Junior College Curriculum,” Music 
Educators Journal (January-February, 1946), p. 28, and (March, 


1946), p. 54. i , 
2 Neil M. Daniels, op. cit, (January-February, 1946), p. 44. 
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TEACHING MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS 

Another prominent music educator who has 
been one of the leaders in the new style of teach- 
ing music fundamentals is Howard A. Murphy, 
Professor of Music Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In the foreword of a 
solo piano analyzed edition of a Beethoven Sym- 
phony (1938) he remarked: “The greatest teacher 
of music, either aesthetically or technically, is 
music.” With “music” as its center, the new idea 
was beginning to take shape. 

To those of us who have grown up under the 
old routine of three or more isolated courses 
which comprised the music major’s daily dozen, 
these proposals make sense, The former style of 
teaching music fundamentals was devoid of con- 
tinuity as the study of music materials in the 
average music department switched from technic 
to technic and from room to room on successive 
hours of the school day. Not only did the system 
suffer from lack of integration, but technics were 
most frequently presented in abstract concepts and 
exercises. Music with a capital “M” was practi- 
cally unknown except in the private lesson where 
on the other hand the student still practiced tech- 
nical procedures as ends in themselves. 

Through the impetus of the dramatic an- 
nouncement from the Julliard School and the ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction from other music edu- 
cators, core were initiated at various 
teacher training institutions, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools. Along with such curriculum re- 
visions came courses of study, and a few experi- 
mental textbooks that followed the new integrated 
and musical approach to the study of theory. The 
thesis of one of these new texts,* according to the 
authors, is to teach the “art of music, not theory, 
for the enrichment of life, through the stimula- 
tion of creativity and the clarification of insights 
for the performer and listener.” In achieving 
these goals, each section from the “single Melodic 
Line” to “four-Voice Writing’ gives directions 
for writing, playing, listening, analysis, and crea- 
tive work. In other words, one course replaces 
the isolated course system. Practical applications 
drawn from this concept will be discussed below. 


courses 


This new type of course combining the var- 
ious technics in the development of the specialist 
or the general student is a boon to the small lib- 
eral arts college or junior college which is fre- 
quently limited to one course for all students in 
fundamentals of music. Because of staffing and 


Creative 


~ § Howard A. Murphy and Edwin J. Stringham, 
ip, N 1951, 


Harmony and Musicianship, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
p. Xi. 
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scheduling difficulties other arrangements often 
are impossible, Such is my own case where the size 
of the department and of the college itself allows 
only one full time music instructor. By adapting 
the new type of text and supplemented by books, 
recordings, and scores, our fundamentals course 
has been reasonably successful in qualifying 
students for entrance as music majors at their 
senior institutions and in providing the commun- 
ity with future leaders in music. 

Although “Music Fundamentals” is a_re- 
quired subject for music majors, other students 
may enroll with the permission of the instructor. 
The problem of a class containing both music 
majors and non-music majors remains the great- 
est single concern for a music theory instructor. 
Indeed, such a class is difficult to teach. Not only 
must the instructor aim at carefully planned 
goals, but he must also be able to improvise class 
presentations suited to the needs of the variety of 
students. This requires an experienced person 
with a firm grasp on all aspects of the music cur- 
riculum. The “multiple assignments” technic is 
one answer to the problem of satisfying the needs 
of the heterogeneous group. lor example, the 
music major should be required to show more 
piano proficiency. Creative writing of the student 
concentrating in music should be superior and 
represent more detailed preparation. The voca- 
tional student may be introduced to score. reading 
at the piano and score analysis, while the general 
student might satisfy the requirement by merely 
being able to follow a musical score.* Throughout 
the course, a high level of individual teaching 
must be maintained in the effort to keep each stu- 
dent working at full capacity. A maximum of six 
which is a typical class enrollment at small schools 
is an important factor in the successful operation 
of a music fundamentals class made up of a het- 
erogeneous group of college freshmen. 

“Music Fundamentals” meets five hours a 
week for five credits each quarter in the regular 
day program of the junior college. The purpose of 
the course is to develop a functional understanding 
and appreciation of music. Procedures include the 
writing of music in one or more parts, playing 
the piano, singing melodies, listening to occas- 
ional recordings and music played by class mem- 
bers, and simple analysis. Some knowledge of 
the piano is the only necessary prerequisite for en- 
rolling in the course. This includes merely the 
a The following small volume is one possible text: Carl G. 


Schluer, An Introduction to Score Reading. Bryn Mawr, Pa.: O. 
Ditson Co., 1950. 
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ability to play simple melodies in both “F” and 
“G” clefs similar to the first book of any stand- 
ard teaching method. Students are urged to spend 
a greater proportion of their time at the piano, 
and it is felt that anyone with the bare minimum 
described should be able to complete the course. 

It has been found desirable to spend the 
early weeks in a review of basic elements which 
might include the scale, the staff, rhythmic nota- 
tion, key signatures, terminology, and interval 
study.’ Intervals may be introduced through the 
singing of triads. The class should sing letters 
with accidentals as well as numbers following the 
three tones of a major triad in one of three forms. 
The “one form” is “1-5-3-1,” the “three form,” 
“3-1-5-1,” and the “five form” is “5-3-1-1.” 
routine of singing, playing, and writing triad 
forms should follow, and from the beginning 
simple rhythmic patterns may be introduced. 
variety of teaching technics may be devised along 
the way to combine the singing, playing, and writ- 
ing of intervals and diatonic passages. 

In the class text, the key of C major is used 
for the first eight chapters “in order to provide 
the student with an adequate harmonic vocabulary 
quickly, free of technical details that can be more 
easily and appropriately learned later in their 
musical context. Needless to say, if the student is 
already familiar with other keys he should use 
them from the outset.’”’ Each succeeding chapter 
is introduced with an example from the literature 
of music appropriate to the technical material to 
be explored. Throughout the text, the student will 
encounter examples of the elements of music 
which form a portion of the first weeks of review. 
for example, “Intervals are introduced... as part 
of chords . . . Thus both key signatures and inter- 
vals are learned, not as isolated facts before con- 
tact with music, but as technical aspects of real 
music requiring explanation for further insights 
In other words, these phases of rudi- 
treated functionally rather than theo- 


and skills. 
ments are 
retically.”’ 

Although the text material is classified on the 
basis of the diatonic chords presented, it includes 
the “hearing, singing, and playing of what is 
written and the understanding of structural 


following work books are suggested for the 
initial review: (1) Hill-Searight, A Study Outline and Work-Book 
in the Elements of Manik, “ Iowa: W m. C. Brown Co., 
1940, 1946. (2) H. Owen Reed, Work-Book in the Fundamen- 
tals of Music. New York: Mills Music Co., 1949, 

The former work book contains enough material in the crea- 
tive writing section to provide the better prepared students supple- 
mentary assignments during this review period of the course. 
However, the instructor must use initiative in maintaining indi- 
vidual progress particularly in the case of the talented students. 


8 Either of the 


IMPROVING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


growth through analysis and creative writing.” 

“Music Fundamentals” emphasizes singing.® 
All students should learn to read music at sight 
by whatever method is most efficient for them. 
They are encouraged to become active in com- 
munity musical groups. Many join church choirs, 
and some may be asked to lead community sing- 
ing. All are required to sign up for one of the 
performing music organizations on the campus. 
Every effort is made to orient students to their 
community, so that those who remain at home 
may become effective leaders in those leisure time 
activities involving music. 

In writing music, the emphasis is primarily 
upon melodic invention.’ Students practice the 
rudiments of free four-part harmony based upon 
the stylistic practices of the classic and romantic 
periods without the academic restrictions of con- 
ventional textbooks. However, they are mainly 
concerned with solos, and duets with ac- 
companiments. Everything that is written for the 
class assignments is played and sung by class 
members if possible. Thus, the three activities— 
playing, singing, and writing music—are inte- 
grated into the activity of producing music en- 
joyably. Concerning the creative work exempli- 
fied in melodic invention, as our text points out, 
“The student should be encouraged and guided 
in self expression Such self expression can 
function from the beginning, limited only by the 
student’s capabilities and interest, not by his tech- 
nical equipment.” It should be the instructor’s aim 
to lead each student to a maximum development 
of his individual capacity. 

Through recordings and “live” class perform- 
ances the students are led to a better understand- 
ing and a greater appreciation of music. The 
listening portion of the course “Music Funda- 
mentals” is divided into two sections, oral and 
written dictation. Both may be approached 
through the recognition of such elements as major 
or minor, consonance and dissonance, chord posi- 
tions, and chord qualities. The instructor must re- 
member that “the purpose of dictation is to in- 
crease aural sensitivity rather than notational 
skill,’ and that phrase conception and melodic 
memorization are to be emphasized during this 


songs, 





6 These sources supply ample material for sight singing: (1) 


Bauman, Elementary Musicianship. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 
(2) Bariow, The Bach Chorale Book. +% York: H. 4 Gray Co., 
1922. (3) Hall, Music Reading, Book New York: W. Hom- 


eyer, 1942. (4) Smith and Krone, Tall of Musteianship. 
New. York: Witmark Inc., 1934. 

7 An excellent source ‘of supplementary material for melodic in- 
vention is the volume: Schonberg, Models for Beginners in Com- 
position. New York: G. Schirmer, 1942, Another valuable book is: 
Jones a Bailey, Exploring Music. Boston: C. C, Birchard and 
Co., 1941. 
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The Teaching of Music Appreciation 


In the current surge of in- 
terest in the study of lan- 
guages, we are all interested, 
perhaps more than we realize, 
in the effectiveness of the 
teaching of music, “the uni- 
versal language.” Especially 
the teaching of music appreci- 
ation, for while we cannot all 
hope to be artists in musical 
performance we have latent capacity to appreciate 
music and need to cultivate it, A dedicated teacher 
of music appreciation (M.A., Columbia; B.S., 
Ph.D., New York University) tells us how he 
deepened appreciation of music in the total life 
of the student, Cannot each of us, with a similar 
faith in the value of our own subject, learn how 
to make it also a vital contributor in the lives of 
our students? 


By JAMES BAKST 


tie RISE OF INTEREST in the teaching of music 
appreciation has been accompanied by prob- 
lems of content and methodology, There is a di- 


vergence of opinion among college teachers of 
music as to what the content and the methodology 
of an introductory or general course should be. 

An analysis of the problems of a course in the 
appreciation of music may very well lead to sug- 
gestions for improving the teaching of the course. 
We shall address ourselves in turn to the follow- 
ing aspects of the problem: the varieties of teach- 
ing music appreciation ; the backgrounds of teach- 
ers and of students; the definitions and concepts 
with which to begin the course; the limitations of 
treating musical design as the commonly accepted 
objective in the teaching of music appreciation; 
the concept of esthetic form as one solution to 
the problem of incorporating music in a liberal 
arts curriculum; and the results of a successful 
course in music appreciation. 

The objectives of such a course have often 
been a source of confusion to teachers. The prob- 
lem has not been made easier by the many books 
on the subject. There is probably not one text 
which the majority of teachers of music apprecia- 
tion will accept as the ideal answer to the needs 
of their particular students in the classroom. 





Teaching Music Fundamentals—continued 

section of the course. Any of the four texts listed 
in footnote 6 may provide material for oral or 
written dictation, Through the cooperation of the 
visual aids instructor, appropriate film strips and 
tape reproductions make important additions to a 
well-rounded class program. 

A strong emphasis in the music fundamentals 
course should be placed on piano proficiency. 
Piano is vital to all of the major areas of music 
including music education, vompodiyion, and 
musicology, as well as in performing major fields, 
such as voice and violin. Through transcriptions 
and reduced scores, the piano is the door leading 
to all music media. A working knowledge of the 
piano therefore is indispensable in the training of 
the music major, no matter in what area, and the 
most practical medium of expression for the 
music amateur combined with use of the voice. 

In view of this, the music curriculum at the 
author’s college includes a piano class given in 
conjunction with “Music Fundamentals.’’* One 
hour each week in the course is devoted to key- 

8 These texts are satisfactory: (1) Diller, Keyboard Music 
Study, Books I-IV. New York: G. Schirmer, 1936-40. (2) Lowery, 
Keyboard Approach to Harmony. New York: Theo. Presser, 1949. 


(3) Merrill, Sight Reading at the Piano. New York: Mills Music, 
Inc., 1951. 
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board harmony, emphasizing sight reading, har- 
monization, figure bass, and improvisation, instead 
of scale, arpeggio, and other types of abstract 
technical drill. Although the latter are needed in 
certain situations, the former idea of melodic 
and harmonic sight reading from familiar song 
books and hymnals is much more feasible for the 
vocational and general student alike, It should be 
stressed, however, that the piano class is inte- 
grated with the music fundamentals course, as it 
is only an hour session in the playing portion of 
the fundamentals course. Here again, the in- 
structor is obligated to work out multiple assign- 
ments to suit the different achievement require- 
ments of the major and non-major student. 

This is the outline of a functional course in 
music fundamentals for college freshmen which 
is adaptable to both the student wishing to major 
in music and the one interested in music only as 
a part of his cultural development. Careful plan- 
ning and skillful presentation of materials are 
essential. The strength of the course lies in its 
close relationship to student problems and _ its 
direct applications to great works in music litera- 
ture. 
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Books and teachers often develop the course as a 
study of musical design and quotations of musical 
themes. This study then becomes the objective of 
the course. Teachers usually end up with ternary 
forms, sonata forms, and various free forms. 
They demonstrate these forms to students and try 
thereby to arouse their appreciation of music. 
Students often get the impression that these 
forms are fixed, immutable designs in music, and 
that memorization of an outline of a design, or 
the ability to recognize what happens to melodies, 
harmonies, or cadences, is the meaning of music 
appreciation. Cultural factors that brought about 
the emergence of certain designs, for example 
the fugue or the sonata form, as vehicles for 
musical expression, are neglected in the class- 
room, Other teachers use the improvisational 
method; that is, they try to discover what will 
interest or please the average student and then 
plan the course accordingly. Still others rely 
mainly on biographical materials: they amuse the 
class with the stories about the lives of composers, 
intersperse these with a few anecdotal paragraphs, 
and then play a few musical selections. 

The personality of the teacher remains the 
most important factor in the teaching of music 
appreciation. It is more important in music than 
in science. Students depend on the teacher of 
music to arouse their interest in the subject. Only 
a teacher with a musicological, esthetic, and cul- 
tural background should be entrusted to teach the 
course, It is often assumed by administrators that 
anyone on the staff of a music department can 
teach music appreciation. A music teacher is not 
necessarily a teacher of music appreciation. A 
teacher without the specialized background will 
probably destroy the interest of an entire class of 
students. A teacher may be an excellent composer 
or instrumentalist and still not be able to teach 
music appreciation. 

But even the best teacher will encounter ser- 
ious problems in the students themselves: the in- 
adequate musical background which _ students 
bring from secondary school; the varied musical 
tastes of students that can hardly be satisfied ; the 
tendency of students to become bored with musi- 
cal technicalities; the feeling of frustration that 
students experience in a course based only on his- 
torical and biographical factors ; the complexity of 
students’ reactions to the playing of particular 
musical selections; the failure of students to un- 
derstand texts with musical examples from se- 
lected compositions which they cannot read; the 
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discouragement of students engendered by the 
technicalities of some books; the inhibition with 
which students often approach the course, and 
their prejudice based on earlier frustrating ex- 
periences; and the painful fact that frequently 
the course in college is prescribed. 

One of the fundamental objectives of a course 
in the appreciation of music should be to help 
students attain intellectual maturity by gaining a 
wider and more varied insight into the meaning, 
and a clearer understanding of cultural influences 
in the evolution of musical styles. The study and 
understanding of a Bach fugue, a Handel concerto 
Mozart or Beethoven symphony, a 
Chopin ballade, or a Tchaikowsky symphony are 
concerned not merely with a musical style but 
also with cultural phenomena. Through the cen- 
turies the means of musical expression have fol- 
lowed cultural needs for expression, and a study 
of these needs is one function of a music course 
in a liberal arts curriculum. 


grosso, a 


One of the difficulties of teaching the appreci- 
ation of music és due to the peculiarity of music 
as a tonal medium. Musical tones are not physical 
materials in the sense that one encounters them 
in painting or in sculpture. There is an absence of 
tangible media in music. Sounds, by their nature, 
are bound to remain unfamiliar. Music is different 
from other arts in the significance of the imagin- 
ative-associative experience which it evokes in the 
listener. Its content is never explicit, never this 
or that. Painting, sculpture, and architecture are 
easier to understand because in these representa- 
tive arts the objects of imitation are found in the 
world in which we live. As far as students in 
music appreciation are concerned, there are only 
sounds and the psychological suggestions that 
these sounds induce. 

A course might begin with a simple discus- 
sion of such musical and definitions as 
meter, rhythm, tone, pitch, interval, melody, chord, 
homophony, polyphony, The teacher should make 
students understand the relevance of ‘these terms 
to the work in class and the realistic fact that 
without these there can be no appreciation, It 
is not necessary to spend a whole term discussing 
the various aspects of harmony, melody, rhythm, 
etc. It is sufficient that the student understand 
what these terms generally mean. It is not advis- 
able to train students in the hearing of all ele- 
ments in their various manifestations. The course 
need not become a course in ear training. There 
are neither absolute nor comparative methods of 
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measuring what the student hears or does not 
hear. It takes trained musicians to listen effectively 
to the various manifestations of musical elements, 
and it would be contrary to the concept of a music 
appreciation course to make it a solfeggio class. 

After the students have familiarized them- 
with these elementary definitions, the 
teacher might proceed to the study of musical 
styles—baroque, classical, romantic, and modern- 
contemporary. These styles are accepted concepts 
and, when referred to music, are also character- 
istic of types of cultural phenomena. The course 
should be centralized around the general charac- 
teristics of the four styles. Deviations toward 
individual styles of composers should be made 
simple and easy to understand. The teacher should 
always bear in mind that the average student is 
not an experienced listener and need not be ex- 
pected to master technicalities. 


selves 





Teachers who develop music appreciation as 
a sequence of movements, thematic working out, 
and recognition of melodic and harmonic pro- 
cesses in design often overdo this aspect. As 
music passed from the classical Viennese into the 
romantic and finally into the contemporary period, 
musical forms became very complex. These com- 
plexities of musical design appear to students as 
mazes and puzzles, A teacher with a thorough 
command of musical techniques of composition 
must always be on guard lest his ingenuity be- 
come an intellectual graveyard for the class. Con- 
sidering the background of students and the func- 
tion of music appreciation in a liberal arts cur- 
riculum one must not be surprised that students 
exposed to a study of design and the hearing of 
melodic and harmonic elements in the design come 
out of the course fundamentally as ignorant as 
they entered. It is a correct assumption that an 
understanding of elementary musical designs and 
forms is important. However beyond the elemen- 
tary level the teaching of musical design becomes 
too complicated to be of any value to students. 
What is commonly taught in an appreciation class 
as musical design or musical form in the classical 
meaning is nothing but a verbal analysis or de- 
scription of a contour that exists on music paper 
in the shape of notes and bar lines. Design or 
form in the classical meaning is a group of me- 
chanical, technical, and causal relationships which 
are incidental in the analysis of the structure of 
a composition. The emphasis on design in the 
teaching of the appreciation of music eventually 
defeats the objectives of the course. One never 
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hears design in music but rather the tonal flow. 
Only a good memory combined with keen listen- 
ing—that is, the grasp of cadences, melodies, and 
harmonies—will enable a listener to comprehend 
mentally the relationships that constitute design. 
Most students in an appreciation course cannot 
meet this task. Students who are taught the prin- 
ciples of design practiced by the Viennese com- 
posers too often become convinced that form in 
music is a series of molds into which a composer 
pours his music. Perhaps the course could become 
more meaningful to students if enriched with con- 
cepts of esthetic form. 

As an art, music is an indivisible union of 

subjective and objective aspects. The teaching of 
music appreciation as a study of musical design, 
an analysis of sections, divisions, subdivisions, 
cadences, etc., and the recognition, through listen- 
ing, of its elements, is based on the assumption 
that the study of objective aspects alone is the 
aim of the course. Music is not playing with tones 
as a child plays with wooden blocks ; if it were so, 
then the study of the skill of design would be 
sufficient. Music is esthetic form. Music, as an 
art, is the unity of subjective and objective as- 
pects—that is, the unity of tonal media, purpose, 
idea, expression, and method. A composer appre- 
hends esthetic form by intuition which is a con- 
comitant of genius. Of course, mental processes 
guide a composer in the arrangement of musical 
materials. Without achieving the unity of esthetic 
form a composition cannot become art. 
{As an example of esthetic form, let us focus on a 
discussion of the sonata form, The sonata form consists 
of a first thematic group, a second thematic group in a 
related key, connecting themes, a free development of the 
themes, a recapitulation in which the themes are re- 
peated in the tonic key, and a concluding coda. The inner 
structure and the succession of themes, the development 
and interplay of themes, and the expanding modulationa 
vistas, serve to express a dynamic, moving, musical 
drama, the tone language and symbolism of cultural 
phenomena of late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. As a reflection of eighteenth century social equilib- 
rium, composers aimed to achieve a unity and balance 
of tonalities in the sonata form. The need for materializa- 
tions of dramatic conflicts and contrasts hardly existed. 
Hence the classical equilibrium and unaffected natural- 
ness of Haydn’s and Mozart’s musical styles. 

Beethoven’s style reveals his understanding of the 
esthetic possibilities of the sonata form. The examples 
of the Eroica Symphony will suffice. The main theme 
in the exposition of the first movement consists of two 
contrasting thematic beginnings, the powerful willing 
motive represented by the broken E-flat major chord, 
and the timid, vaccillating, syncopated motive represented 
by the movement of the tones G and B-flat against a sus- 
tained C-sharp. The elaboration of these two contrasting 
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thematic beginnings is the basis of the unfoldment and 
denouement of the first movement.* In the recapitulation 
section, which is a logical outcome of a great drama dis- 
played in the exposition and development sections, the 
two opposing thematic beginnings are qualitatively trans- 
formed. The climax is reached when the heroic fanfare 
of the french horns announces the victorious assertion 
of the heroic motive. The coda, as a synthesis of a dy- 
namically altered recapitulation, is a vindication and 
conclusion of previous ideational contrasts in the exposi- 
tion and the development. 

The first movement of the Eroica is not just design 
of themes and sections in sonata form. It is a perfect 
example of evolution of tonal elements and of design 
determined by Beethoven’s ideas, purpose, and method in 
an indissoluble unity of esthetic form. The presentation 
of this esthetic analysis of tonal media and design as 
means employed by Beethoven to carry and convey an 
idea leads to a mental synthesis by students of Beetho- 
ven’s esthetic form as a unity of tonal media, design, 
creative purpose, and method. An awareness of this is a 
realization of esthetic form in music. 

The first movement of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony provides a different example of esthetic form. 
Schubert’s art songs idealize romantic poetry in musical 
pictures that express the poetic imagery of the words. 
The Unfinished Symphony is a similar revelation of 
Schubert’s musical poetry. The first movement is a series 
of musical miniatures. There are three themes in the 
movement: the short introduction played by the string 
basses, the lyrical main theme played by oboe and clari- 
net, and the restless subordinate theme played by the 
violoncellos. 

As themes in a classical sonata form, the main and 
subordinate themes are not short, terse, and regularly 
cadential, but long, melodic, and indivisible into inde- 
pendent phrases and motives that might lend themselves 
to symphonic development. The psychological and imag- 
inative completeness of the two themes actually antici- 
pates their development. 

The direct contrast of the main and _ subordinate 
themes is contrary to traditional principles of transition 
in sonata form. It is, however, a logical method in es- 
thetic form. The transition from the main to the subor- 
dinate theme is short and colorful. The sustained D 
played by the bassoon and french horn is followed by 
a simple cadence and the new key of the subordinate 
theme. 

The development grows out of the introductory 
theme. It lacks dramatic tension and suspense, and ne- 
glects the two main themes in the exposition. Beetho- 
venian drama of struggle and victory, of heroic images, 
and of man’s destiny was foreign to Schubert’s romantic 
reveries. Throughout the movement modulations and 
orchestral timbres enhance and sustain the unity of emo- 
tional representations, romantic fantasy, and expression. 

The coda, a reminiscence of the introductory theme, 
is not a culmination of cumulative heroic struggles as in 
Beethoven’s Eroica, and it has little dramatic significance. 
The first movement of the Unfinished Symphony may be 
a poor example of a sonata form design. Nevertheless, 

* Measures 248-280, 284-300, 322-337, 366-390, 420-423, 486- 
500 (in a transformed codetta), 526-534 (last assertion), 581-594. 


These measures represent the timid motive, or its derivations, in 
the movement. 


despite the apparent breakdown of rules and principles 
of the design, as esthetic form it is a sublime example 
of psychological and imaginative completeness in a unity 
of tonal media, mood, and method. As an esthetic form 
it anticipated the gradual dissolution and disintegration 
of classical designs during the nineteenth century, and 
the emergence, instead, of esthetic form. It demonstrated 
that feeling, mood, idea, and method in music could not 
be restricted by schematic arrangements of classical 
designs. 

The fact that the symphony was left unfinished by 

Schubert is an indication of the phychological and imag- 
inative completeness of its esthetic form. The symphony 
does not produce a desire for a traditional third and 
fourth movement. The unity of tonal media, expression, 
and method in an esthetic form is imaginatively com- 
plete. Probably Schubert realized the completeness of 
the score and left it unfinished. 
@_ These two examples are rather brief, A teacher 
has many possibilities of expanding them against 
the background and significance of the sonata 
form, or of the sonata style in general, as a cul- 
tural causality. Students will learn more through 
this approach in the teaching of the appreciation 
of music than through a survey of names, dates, 
stories, and a cellection of disparate musical facts 
picked out in the works of a dozen composers. 
Art does not just happen; it always was, is, and 
will be understood as an esthetic form. 

The objective of the teaching of music appre- 
ciation is to achieve an experience of an esthetic 
quality ; that is, the perception and enjoyment of 
musical processes and relations, not as composi- 
tional technique, but as a fulfillment of the cumu- 
lative, emotional, and purposeful experiences of a 
composer. Musical esthetic form is the way to 
achieve it. The apparent failure of a course in the 
appreciation of music is often due to the fact that 
a teacher does not realize that isolation of design 
and demonstration of abstract themes in esthetic 
form are impossible. One cannot dissociate idea, 
symbolism, expression, purpose, method, and 
tonal media and still have art left in the balance. 
The attempt at dissociation leads to the nullifica- 
tion of the objective of a course in the apprecia- 
tion of music: listening and understanding of 
music as an experience of esthetic quality. 

The development of musical styles is the his- 
tory of the evolution of musical esthetic forms. 
The polyphony of Okeghem and Josquin des 
Prés, the supremacy of the human voice in the 
a capella style of Palestrina and Orlando Lasso, 
the pictorial music of Schiitz, the set theme in a 
fugue, the becoming theme in a sonata form, the 
fixed idea of Berlioz, the metamorphosis of themes 
of Liszt, the continuous melody of Wagner, the 
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tonal space of Debussy’s impressionism, the rhap- 
sodic style of Tchaikowsky’s symphonies, all these 
stylistic manifestations signify that music appre- 
ciation is not a recognition of mechanical connec- 
tions of melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic aspects, 
but a moral and emotional perception of music as 
the language of culture expressing itself in musi- 
cal esthetic forms. 

The importance of this approach to musical 
form lies in the fact that it shifts the emphasis in 
the teaching of music appreciation from passive 
and conformist memorization of fragmented de- 
sign elements to active, creative listening in which 
music is understood as a unity of esthetic form, 
a fulfillment of the emotional and ideational ex- 
periences of a composer. This is the objective and 
the meaning of a course in the appreciation of 
music, The simplicity of tonal elements and de- 
signs in eighteenth century classical styles, the 


‘apparent misconception that design per se was 


the guiding principle of composers, the ease with 
which classical design lends itself to analysis and 
understanding, coupled with a desire to find sub- 
stance and anchorage in music appreciation, make 
design per se, deceptively, a logical terminal ob- 
jective in the teaching of the appreciation of 
music. 

The concepts of esthetic form will serve as 
guides in discussions of what is good music or 
what is bad music. In perfect esthetic form the 
listener is less conscious of design. The music 
gives vicarious expression to cumulations and 
consummations of desires, to stresses of subcon- 
scious life. Since the imaginative experiences 
aroused by the tonal flow possess a unity, the 
music will be felt by students as good music. 

In imperfect esthetic form structural design 
intrudes itself into the listener’s consciousness, If 
the unity of tonal media and expression is weak- 
ened, the imaginative experiences of the listener 
will lack unity and balance, [sthetic form will be 
destroyed and the composition will appear insin- 
cere and artificial. 
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There cannot be poor esthetic form in good 
music and good esthetic form in bad music. Im- 
perfect esthetic form is only design or pattern. 
It is no longer changing and dynamic, It is a 
frozen static combination of tonal media, A com- 
position can be perfect in structural aspects and 
be utterly empty of emotional, imaginative signifi- 
cance. 

As the course unfolds, appreciation becomes 
more than a passive understanding of musical 
style. I'rom a grasp of definitions and simple tech- 
nical aspects students will progress to the point 
where a musical style will become for them a lan- 
guage that will transform them emotionally and 
appear as a reflection of cultural phenomena. 
Music appreciation thereby becomes a contribu- 
ting factor to emotional and spiritual maturity, 
and the objective of a liberal arts education is suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

The ideas presented embody fundamentals 
proper to any course in the appreciation of music. 
They can be successfully applied in any institu- 
tion of higher education. The general course out- 
line presented is practical because it allows com- 
promises with conventional methods of teaching. 

What results might be achieved from the ap- 
plication of the ideas in this paper? Students will 
retain an understanding of musical media not as a 
collection of facts, but as logical and intellectual 
tools necessary for a comprehension of music as 
an art of cultural significance. They will develop 
qualities of independent and critical thinking 
about music, Examinations and grades will not 
be a problem because students are evaluated bet- 
ter when grades represent an appraisal of ques- 
tioning attitudes and critical minds, the result of 
intelligent listening to music as an esthetic form, 
rather than of the ability to repeat memorized 
definitions and facts. The influence of a liberal 
arts college lies in the quality of its teachers and 
of its courses. The ideas presented in this paper 
may serve to deepen the student’s musical ex- 
perience and to insure his mental growth as well. 
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That reading a play can be a 
rewarding experience, even 
more than seeing it, is pointed 
out by a Carnegie Institute of 
Technology professor (A.B., 
Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Pitts- 
burgh). He has taught in pre- 
paratory schools, has been on 
the Carnegie faculty since 
1948, served as editor of “The 
Carnegie Series in English,’ and has contributed 
to classical “nd philological journals. 


By A. FRED SOCHTOFF 


Eon EXPLOSIVE Dr. JOHNSON, a man never 
prone to withhold a dogmatic observation, 
declared in his Preface to Shakespeare, “Many 
of his plays are the worse for being acted.” It is 
difficult for us today to accept that statement at 
its face value, especially when we recall that the 
chief Shakespearean actor of the time was David 
Garrick (whom, incidentally, the strongly opin- 
ionated doctor never mentioned once in that Pref- 
ace). Another consideration making difficult our 
acceptance of Johnson’s predication is the present 
condition wherein the acting of a play has come 
to take strong precedence over its reading. 

grave danger, in fact, that the read- 
is becoming less common every year, 





There is 
ing of plays 
the resistance being more pronounced and more 
vocal in recent time. It is true that at the moment 
the practice of reading drama is not, as is the case 
restricted to bands of aficionados in 
to groups of students of varying en- 
thusiasm in but more and more 
one hears the petulant protest, “But I can’t read 
a play!” The concern of the college teacher with 
that protest arises not only from his general 
responsibility to meet a problem in instruction, 
but also from his role in preparing students for 


with poetry, 
the salon or 
the classroom; 


““ 


future living. As road companies become less 
conspicuous the American reading 
grows more important as almost the only vital 
medium left for the preservation of interest in the 
drama on the part of those living outside of large 


on scene, 


metropolitan centers. 

When the reasons given for the resistance to 
reading are analyzed—reasons sometimes clearly 
articulated but more often fuzzily set forth and 
accompanied by emotional ejaculations—real diff- 


culties are found to trouble many persons. Some 
of those difficulties are inherent in the nature of 
a play as it appears in print; others lie in cir- 
cumstances outside the play. In the first category 
is the contention that drama is multidimensional, 
that it scarcely can be reproduced adequately on 
the flatness of the printed page. The ordinary 
reader, who has not been trained to transform 
what he reads to actual stage production, often 
finds himself at a loss to visualize the to 
create reproductions of the characters, and to ab- 


sets, 


sorb the implications of the dialogue. 

But, the reply is conventionally made, a reader 
may be assisted in setting before himself the 
sets and the characters if he will read the stage 
directions. That argument is only partly valid, 
however. For one thing, some playwrights fur- 
nish no guidance at all of that kind or provide 
very little. In the first class is T. S. Eliot, in the 
second Jean Anouilh. The often 
does no more than drop a brief intimation on 


latter, in fact, 
which 
build but from which a reader derives next to no 
help. At the other extreme and, paradoxically, of 
equal frustration to some readers are those stage 


a resourceful director may imaginatively 


directions which run to great length and go into 
considerable detail. Many readers come to regard 
such full inses ‘ons as roadblocks in the progress 
of the developn. of the play and, irked if the 
roadblocks come often, neglect entirely the italic 
print in which they appear. Thus the effect is the 
same as if there were no stage directions at all. 

As for the failure of a reader to derive the 
implications of the dialogue, no one can deny 
that the speaking of lines by competent actors 
endows them with a meaningfulness which they 
only sometimes possess in typescript or print. The 
famous of The Way of the 
World, for example, never struck me as difficult; 


“pro isos scene”’ 


however, a class made up mainly of students not 
majoring in English was clearly not getting the 
full import of it. Only when I played a phono- 
graph recording of the scene made by two able 
actors was the significance rendered intelligible 
to the class. 

Moreover, circumstances. extrinsic to drama 
serve to add to the difficulties of play reading. 
The tasks of visualization, comprehension, and 
interpretation are not nearly so formidable in 
other popular forms of reading. In prose fiction, 
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for example, the authors may simply and deftly 
either perform those tasks for the reader or take 
him far along the way. (It is significant, I believe, 
that modern writers like Joyce and Kafka who 
fail to do so enjoy the devotion of only a small 
coterie of disciples.) In addition, followers of the 
drama who do not care to leave their homes may 
indulge their taste today without encountering the 
difficulties set forth above. Television furnishes 
visualization of and characters and more 
often than not undertakes to make certain that 
the significance of the dialogue is not lost. 
Furthermore, with considerable reluctance I must 
add that the pleasures of play reading are often 
reduced by the manner in which students in the 
schools are compelled to study drama. I think 
especially of the devices used to teach Shake- 


sets 


speare. Those devices in some cases impose what 
can be considered as nothing more than “busy 
work,” in others call for the exercise of peculiar 
talents like skill in the construction of models, and 
in still others pose difficulties more complex than 
the issues they ostensibly resolve. The result is 
that the adolescent victims either are hopelessly 
estranged from Shakespeare, and often from 
drama in general, or are later wooed back with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The conditions deterring a person from the 
reading of plays are indeed formidable—but not 
insuperable. They stem from two main defic- 
lack of imaginativeness and failure to 
recognize meaningful statements. Neither weak- 
ness is a hopeless one; neither calls for remedial 
measures of an esoteric or highly specialized 
kind. Moreover, the achievement of a small 
amount of progress provides the reader with a 
self-reliance or confidence encouraging him to go 
on to the attainment of further progress. 


iencies: 


In the development within the reader of that 
self-reliance, of that confidence in the efficacy of 
his own powers, lies the solution to the difficulties. 
By what may seem to be a paradox, that develop- 
ment often comes most satisfactorily and most 
fully if an individual associates himself with a 
group engaged in the reading and discussion of 
drama. In institutions of higher learning such a 
group takes form in a class in which plays are 
studied, either as one genre of literature or as the 
core of a course. In the activities of persons who 
have completed their academic careers the group 


may well take the form of one of the “great 
books” discussion units which have become con- 


spicuous within the last ten years. In the class- 
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room the teacher must equip his students with the 
tools by which they will acquire the forementioned 
confidence and self-reliance. But not by the con- 
ventional methods of lecturing, no matter how 
brilliant the lecturing may be, and of analyzing, 
no matter how perceptive the analyzing may be, 
will he bring those tools to his students. It is for 
them themselves, with guidance to be sure, to learn 
what the tools are and how they may be used. A 
lecture or an analysis may on occasion serve a 
useful purpose, but constant employment of either 
will no more produce skilled readers of plays 
than regular manipulation of a car by the driving 
instructor will make the learner a skillful operator 
of an automobile. 

Reference has been made to the help furnished 
by a phonograph recording in clarifying the “pro- 
visos scene” of The Way of the World. A phono- 
graph record not only makes lines meaningful but 
has the added virtue of calling for the exercise 
of imaginativeness by listeners. As they hear the 
lines spoken, they invariably tend to visualize the 
appearance of each actor, his actions as he de- 
livers the lines, his interaction with the others in 
the scene. They are thus advancing in the direc- 
tion of the imaginativeness we have seen to be 
desirable. Further advance is made when the stu- 
dents observe or take part in an oral reading of a 
play or scenes from it. Such a reading usually 
includes the stage directions as well as the dia- 
logue. Presented by a group of persons who have 
had some training, the reading encourages listen- 


ers to visualize what they are hearing. A few 
years ago I noted that a class was finding 


O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars formidable 
because of the Irish dialect as well as the other 
difficulties referred to. Recruiting the assistance 
of students in the Department of Drama, I found 
that their reading of some of the scenes both 
broke down the linguistic barrier and made the 
situations and the lines vivid for the members of 
the class. 

When neither phonograph recordings nor 
trained readers are available, the teacher (or 
leader) may utilize the more imaginative members 
of his group for reading. Such persons, who are 
likely to be antagonized or bored if compelled to 
submit to elementary instruction, are stimulated 
by participation in a reading; and at the same 
time they provide help for their more pedestrian 
fellows. The teaching of Greek tragedy in par- 
ticular has been happily furthered by such pro- 
cedure. 








“Administrators and Democratic Purposes” 


PURPOSE AND PERFORMANCE by 
Harper & Brothers. 1959. 


ADMINISTRATION: ITS 

Ordway Tead. New York: 

x + 79 pp. $2.50. 
Semen will stand to win the day in the 

world arena as administrators perform with 

democratic purposes. So concluded Ordway Tead, 
Ford Distinguished Visiting Professor, in a series 
of lectures last February in the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity. His statement really involves all of us. 
“In an almost literal sense most of us live and 
move and have our being as administering, as 
being administered, or at least as the beneficiaries 
of administration.” 

Those who heard the lectures were assuredly 
a privileged group. Now, in an attractive format, 
the lectures are available to us ail. 


The first lecture is concerned with administra- 
tion among nine Great Ideas: Science, Democracy, 
Power, Authority, Leadership, Selfhood, Equal- 
ity, Freedom, Love. “Administration is not to be 
profoundly viewed without the illumination of 
these ancillary ideas which have to do with how 
men act and react.” 

Administration as Instrumental Idea and as 
Personal Performance are the themes of the other 
two lectures. Dr. Tead says that “administration 
will contribute to creating more happy personali- 
ties in a more orderly, peaceful, and free society.” 
He suggests that “a truly priestly order and role 
may be waiting to be assumed by administrative 
leaders who will organize and stimulate a trans- 


cendence into the larger organized bodies through 





The Reading of Plays—continued 

Analysis of stage directions when it follows 
the use of a phonograph recording or an oral 
reading will evoke a number of conclusions. If 
those conclusions are then evaluated and discussed 
by the group, not only are the results fruitful, 
but the experience proves exciting to the partici- 
pants. Or if the concern of the discussion is the 
analysis of one of the characters of the play, the 
same method may be employed to good advan- 
tage. The ideas bandied about will inevitably es- 
tablish the clues to be used in seeing through char- 
acterization. The more notions tossed into the hop- 
per, the more spirited the goings on are likely to 
be, and also the more clearsighted the characteri- 
zation ultimately worked out. 

The same happy combination of profitable out- 
come and zestful activity accompanies practice of 
the discussion method for the detection of mean- 
ingful statements in a play. The use of phono- 
graph recordings or of oral readings, again, is a 
constructive preliminary to the conduct of the 
discussion, for clues to meaningfulness are thereby 
brought into focus by both the auditory and the 
visual senses, The union of the two senses has 
always been an instructive device, it goes with- 
out saying, but it has grown increasingly useful 
as we have more and more to deal with persons 
who watch television. Discussion of why the play- 
wright has inserted certain passages or of what 
inferences the reader is justified in drawing from 
a passage is profitable. Sometimes the opinions 
expressed will be diverse, but such diversity may 
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be well founded, or if it is not, it may act as a 
springboard the of an accurate 
conclusion. In either case interest in the play and 
enthusiasm for it are generated. Moreover, if the 
judgment produced is clear and incontrovertible, 
the establishment of it in the give and take of dis- 
cussion brings to the participants a feeling of 
satisfaction and of accomplishment which usually 
them 


for derivation 


encourages to go on to further reading 
of drama. 

The prime purpose of the discussion technique 
is to provide an individual with the tools needed 
for the reading of a play as well as confidence 
in his ability to use those tools. The technique 
produces other advantages too, not the least of 
which is a realization that reading possesses some 
unique benefits. The pleasure to be derived from 
reading the stage directions of a James M. Barrie 
play or of The Teahouse of the August Moon 
can in no way be imparted to those only view- 
ing the piece on the stage. Even when, as is true 
of dialogue, lines are available both to the eyes of 
the reader and the ears of the spectator, the reader 
has the opportunity not enjoyed by the spectator 
to go back and reexamine the lines for their sig- 
nificance or for a fuller measure of flavor. No 
devotee of the theater will deprecate the produc- 
tion of a play on the stage. But he will view with 
alarm and try to obviate any tendency to have 
such production replace entirely, or even consid- 
erably, the reading of the play on the printed page. 
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ADMINISTRATORS AND DEMOCRATIC PURPOSES 


which the human conquests of time and space 
can be more fully achieved.” 

We in college and university teaching are 
being served (sometimes disserved) by adminis- 
tration without and within the academic scene. As 
we teach we help to shape the administrators of 
the future. We can profitably read Dr, Tead’s 
book. Having done so, we may place it in the way 
of many administrators who can read it with even 
greater profit. 


A Tough Minded Book 


A review by ORDWAY TEAD 


Prarn TALK From a Campus by John A. Perkins, New- 

ark, Delaware: University of Delaware Press, 1959. 

vii + 195 pp. $4.00. 
five TITLE “PLAIN TALK FROM A CAMPUS” 

to be taken literally. Rarely does a university 
president publicly address himself in such an 
earthy and realistic way to his critical administra- 
tive problems. President Perkins who is a trained 
and practically experienced political scientist 
would be the last to say that he has all the 
answers. But he has surveyed the field, reviewed 
the options and their dangers, and given the 
reader a confrontation from which informed pro- 
gramming can proceed. 

In short, this is a tough-minded book, devoid 
of educational cant and pretentious generalizations 
about higher education’s objectives. Properly the 
financing problem occupies a little more than a 
third of the volume, and whereas the author does 
not advocate the use of federal funds, he at least 
considers this honestly and even points to the suc- 
cessful work of the public University Grants 
Committee in Great Britain as worthy of further 
scrutiny. 

There follows a cogent discussion of univer- 
sity training for public service. The latter part of 
the book is a group of chapters about sundry but 
important matters of internal college administra- 
tion. The multiplex nature of the university presi- 
dent’s job comes in for its full and candid recog- 
nition. It would seem that we may be on the brink 
of a nationally fresh look at these presidential 
posts which may lead to salutory changes, once 
we have agreed as to what they should be. 

The chapter “Inside the Campus” is directly 
and especially pertinent to the effort to improve 
college teaching, All the rest of the book indirectly 
bears upon this. 


is 
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The volume bears interesting comparison with 
one of a somewhat different purpose yet treat- 
ing many of the same problems. I refer to 
3eardsley Ruml’s new “Memo to a College 
Trustee” (McGraw-Hill, 1959). President Perk- 
ins writes out of the first-hand anguish of the 
practicing head executive. Mr. Ruml writes as 
a trustee who is trying to see the trustee’s role in 
a novel and more influential position on the 
campus. College teachers are likely to view the 
Ruml proposals with alarm if not with vigorous 
opposition. (See Dr. Duryea’s review below.) 
But the fact remains that the present weaknesses 
of the strategies and actions of teaching faculties 
have to be faced by faculty members with some 
more responsible and unified corporate planning 
than is now typically in evidence. 

These books in a sense complement each other. 
But Dr. Perkins faces problems with an opera- 
tive honesty and realism which supply essential 
testimony toward the needed answers to our 
urgent problems in higher education. 


A Clear Challenge 


A review by E. D. DURYEA 


MEMO TO A COLLEGE TRUSTEE by Beardsley Ruml and 
Donald H. Morrison. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $2.95, paper $1.00. 

Sages THE WRITING of these comments and 

the issue of this journal in which they appear 

Memo to a College Trustee may have become a 

storm center in higher education, or it may have 

slipped into the oblivion of neglect. My hope is 
that it will become the focus of controversy. 

Whether we agree or disagree with Mr. Ruml’s 

proposal, we who serve in colleges and univer- 

sities neglect its challenge at our own risk. 
Should professors make $20,000 a year? 

Should instructors take their first job at $7,000? 

Mr. Ruml insists they should and can. But his 

insistence carries with it the clear challenge to do 

something to make such salaries possible. To fail 
to meet this challenge will mean, he states, the 
decay or collapse of many small liberal arts col- 
leges through their inability to maintain or acquire 

a first-rate faculty. 

Mr. Ruml’s book is directed at the small liberal 
arts college. In brief, it proposes the following: 

> That the liberal arts college is the “central hope 

for educational salvation” but will not be able to 
compete with the large universities for com- 
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petent faculty in the future unless it takes ad- 
vantage of a simpler structure and a potential 
for lower cost operation. 

> That gaining competent academic personnel in 
the future is going to mean “top” salaries from 
$20,000 to $30,000 which will require substan- 
tial additional funds available for this purpose. 

> That attaining this salary goal will “require a 
change in the traditional management of the 
overall program of the liberal college.” 


Ruml says that such a salary maximum can be 
obtained by a creative examination of curriculum 
and instruction. By expanding student to faculty 
ratios to 20 to one, by reorganizing class sizes, 
and by reducing the time-in-class-per-week for 
both faculty members and students, the average 
college has the potential for greatly increased 
salaries. This can be done, he claims, with tuition 
income of $800 per student, provided endowments 
and other income will cover noninstructional ex- 
penses. 

The book examines in sweeping insights how 
this might be achieved. In essence it suggests 
ratios such as 20 large lecture classes averaging 
200 students each, to 80 lecture-discussion classes 
averaging 75 students each, to 440 seminar-tutor- 
ial classes averaging 10 students each. It proposes 
student schedules of 12 hours in class per week 
(instead of the traditional 15) and faculty teach- 
ing assignments of 9 hours in class per week 
(as contrasted with the traditional 12 to 15). 

Behind Ruml’s proposals are the assumptions 
that students can be relied upon to do more study 
on their own and require fewer class lectures and 
class recitations than normal today and that ex- 
isting curriculums can undergo substantial stream- 
lining to reduce the diversity of specialized 
courses now listed in catalogs. He suggests that 
the faculties of these colleges, tied to traditions of 
specialization and to vested—usually departmental 
—interests, will have to acknowledge leadership 
from trustees and presidents to achieve this cur- 
ricular revolution. 

Already (summer 1959) Ruml’s book has re- 
ceived sharp criticism from professors and ad- 
iministrators. Unquestionably, he makes general- 
izations which individual colleges cannot accept. 
His four examples (of colleges of 800, 1,200, 


1,800, and 3,000 students) are very idealized and 


it is possible to go on at length showing how the 
proposals of this book would not fit this college or 
that situation. 

However, such criticisms miss, to my mind, 
the essential and crucial point which Ruml has 
made. He has not produced a plan, or even a 
design for college planning. He has thrown out a 
challenge, a creative insight which charts a pos- 
sible path straight through the academic under- 
brush which has entangled all attempts to delin- 
eate clearly a financial future enticing to the men 
and women of the ability we would like to attract. 

The book quite frankly recognizes the difficul- 
ties of achieving such reorganization until the 
threat of institutional financial collapse forces 
fundamental thinking. The danger—and the major 
problem—is that academic administrators and 
faculty members will fail to face the reality of 
gradual but continuing changes which threaten 
their effectiveness. As Mr. Ruml writes, “The 
deterioration of the economic status of the teach- 
ing profession has been gradual and is not per- 
ceptible to any one generation. Educational and 
public leadership has not been able to convey in 
terms meaningful to the college teacher a convic- | 
tion that there is a deep national interest in re- 
versing the process of professional deterioration.” 
It is always possible to fill that $3,900 instructor- 
ship in English, although it is a shame the man 
really needed has gone with a publishing firm. 

For readers of this issue the implications of 
this book are most basic. In the last analysis, 
teaching is no better than the teachers. In the 
long run, the caliber of any professionals will re- 
flect to a high degree their economic and social 
status within a culture. Ruml’s creative appraisal 
of the economics of the educational operation sug- 
gests a most fruitful approach to doing something 
about this perennial problem. 

Colleges must do more with what they have or 
they must obtain a greater share of the national 
resources. At present, I see no potential growth 
in public and private support which alone will 
assure a substantial improvement. A greater share 
of the nation’s wealth might be obtained by the 
force of a union organization. But it seems far 
sounder to combine on the one hand an effort to | 
increase financial support with an effort on the| 
other hand to do a better job—financially and | 
educationally—within the colleges. 
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